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O/T Comments on... 





Ultimate Consignee Statements 


OIT’s requirement that ultimate con- 


signee statements be signed by a respon- 
sible official of the ultimate consignee 
has given rise to inquiries which indi- 
cate that some misunderstanding exists. 

This requirement that the ultimate 
consignee/purchaser statement of end 
use and destination be signed by a re- 
sponsible official of the principal is de- 
signed to acquaint the responsible of- 
ficials located at the seat of operations 
with the representations made, and to 
whom they are being made: 

The export control regulations spe- 
cifically permit many documents to be 
prepared and signed by an agent who is 
duly authorized to so act for his prin- 
cipal. Examples of these are the appli- 
cation for an export license, IT-419; the 
licensee’s signature on the reverse side 
of the validated license; and the ship- 
per’s export declaration. 


The regulations are equally explicit 
however, in their requirement that the 
ultimate consignee/purchaser statement 
of end use and destination must be 
signed by a responsible official of the 
principal, that is, the ultimate consignee 
or purchaser, as the case may be. The 
authority to sign this document may 
not be delegated to any other person, 
agent, employee, or otherwise. 

The provisions of Section 373.65 of 
the Comprehensive Export Schedule are 
intended to furnish OIT the fullest pos- 
sible information concerning the use and 
destination of the particular commodi- 
ties involved, made not only by a person 
who has authority to bind the ultimate 
consignee or purchaser, but also by a 
person who has the power and authority 
to control the use and disposition of 
those commodities in the country of 
ultimate destination. 





Egyptian Electric Power 
Shows Steady Increase 


Egypt’s total installed electric-power 
capacity increased from 373,298 kilo- 
watts at the beginning of 1952 to 418,- 
774 kilowatts at the end of the year, 
according to the Ministry of Public 
Works. The overall average peak load 
was 208,632 kilowatts, a utilization fac- 
tor of 56 percent and a load factor of 
48 percent. These figures represent all 
sources of electric power—govern- 
mental, municipal, and private. 

Total annual production of electricity 
in 1951 was 870,133,000 kilowatt-hours. 
Official figures on 1952 output have not 
been released. However, by adding the 
increase of 73,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
during that year in the municipalities 
of Lower and Upper Egypt and the gen- 
eration of 35,000,000 kilowatt-hours by 
the new Cairo North project, which 
started operation in. August 1952, it is 
estimated that Egypt’s total power pro- 
duction in 1952 amounted to about 978,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. Approximately 
18 percent of this generated energy is 
estimated as lost in line transmission. 

Practically all of Egypt’s large indus- 
trial concerns generate their own elec- 
tricity. It is estimated that 350,000,000 


kilowatt-hours of energy were produced 
by private manufacturing firms, repre- 
senting about 35 percent of the coun- 
try’s total production in 1952. 


Until 1948, when the Egyptian Goy- 
ernment took over the Lebon Plant at 
Cairo, the largest electric-power public 
utility installations were owned and 
operated by private foreign companies, 
principally Lebon, a French company, 
and the Societe Anonyme d’Electricite, 
a Belgian firm. With the completion of 
the initial phases of Cairo North, a 
Government project, and the execution 
of plans of the Government’s Cairo 
South power plant, the pattern of plant 
ownership is being reversed. Egypt’s 
power plants probably will be predomi- 
nantly operated and owned by the Gov- 
ernment by 1957 if present plans are 
realized. The plans do not include the 
potential electrification of the Aswan 
Dam. 





No Change Recommended in 
Import Duty on Dried Figs 


The Tariff Commission announced on 
June 5 that the present duty of 4% 
cents a pound on imports of dried figs, 
established on August 16, 1952, by Presi- 
dential Proclamation following an “es- 
cape clause” investigation, still is neces- 
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sary in order to prevent serious injury 
to the domestie dried fig industry. 

This is the outcome of an investiga- 
tion instituted in response to a request 
from the President, dated March 5, 1953, 
for the purpose of reviewing the action 
taken last August and to determine 
whether it is necessary to continue the 
increase then ordered, from 2% cents 
to 4% cents a pound. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Portugal Sees Brighter 
Agricultural Prospects 


The condition of Portugal’s early 
crops, especially cereals, was improved 
by rains during the second half of 
April. The estimate for winter wheat 
was increased at the end of April to 
603,000 tons. Spring wheat is expected 
to bring the total to at least 625,000 
tons, which would be the largest crop 
since 1934—about 13 percent above the 
1952 crop and only about 70,000 tons 
short of estimated consumption. 


Other early crops also appear likely 
to reach near-record levels if the 
weather continues favorable, though 
heavy rains followed by hot sun could 
have a disastrous effect. The prospect 
for the later crops, such as corn, rice, 
and potatoes, is much less favorable 
because of the low water level, and 
the shortage of water for irrigation. 


Industrial Conditions Unfavorable 


Portugal experienced no_ noticeable 
improvement in industry during April. 
Cotton and woolen mills continued to 
suffer from a low level of domestic 
purchases, and sardine canners and pro- 
ducers of naval stores felt the lack of 
export demand. Port-wine exports con- 
tinued to decline. Cork exports also 
decreased despite increased shipments 
to the United States. 


April rains, although of great benefit 
to agriculture, were not sufficiently 
heavy to be of much assistance to 
hydroelectric-power production. The 
water level in the dams fell below the 
margin of safety in March, and it was 
necessary to start up the thermal stand- 
by plant in Lisbon. The Salamonde 
hydroelectric station, a part of the na- 
tional network, with a capacity of 
36,000 kw. and an estimated production 
of 130,000 kw.-hr. a year, is expected 
to be completed in June or July. 


The formation of a company to man- 
ufacture tanning extracts from acacia 
and eucalyptus bark, with a capacity 
of 3,000 metric tons a year, has been 
announced. This would eliminate most 
of Portugal’s imports of this product, 
which amount to 3,700. tons a year, 
mostly from South Africa and South 
America. 


Britain Extends Credit to 
Austrian Wool Industry 


A syndicate of British banks has 
granted the Austrian wool-processing 
industry another wool credit, the 
seventh of its kind since 1946. 

The amount was increased by 50 per- 
cent—to £1,500,000—over the previous 
credit. The credit, repayable within 6 
— will remain in effect until May 
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S. African Economic Expansion Slows 
Down: Merchandise Balance Reduced 


Economic frends in the Union of South Africa in recent months 
point to a slowing down in the rate of economic expansion and a period 
of readjustment for the economy as a whole. 

External influences which have had a direct or indirect contractive 
effect upon the Union’s economy have been the decline in the rate of 


capital inflow into the country and the 
lower market prices prevailing for many 
of the Union’s raw-material exports. 

Important internal factors affecting 
the country’s economy have been the 
Government’s more stringent anti-in- 
flationary monetary and fiscal policies 
reflected by its action early in 1952 in 
raising Reserve Bank discount rates 
from 3% percent to 4 percent and other 
Government moves designed to restrict 
the volume of commercial credit. Other 
contributing factors have been the con- 
tinued strict application of import con- 
trols, labor shortages, particularly in 
the mining industry, and continued 
strain in such basic fields as transporta- 
tion and power supply. 


Readjustments Necessary 


The Governor of the Reserve Bank 
in an annual report last July called 
for a consolidation of the “tremendous 
{industrial] progress” made in recent 
years, in order to permit the public 
sector of the economy to participate to 
a fuller extent in a restricted capital 
market toward the provision of essential 
services and works. 

Other Government and _ private 
spokesmen have expressed similar senti- 
ments. Last December, for example, the 
president of the Johannesburg Stock 
‘Exchange in his annual report cautioned 
against excessive industrialization at the 
expense of other sectors of the economy 
and questioned the ability of some local 
industries to function economically un- 
der increasingly competitive -world con- 
ditions. 

The Union’s adverse merchandise bal- 
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ance showed a significant reduction in 
1952 as compared with 1951, owing pri- 
marily to a lower import level in 1952, 
particularly during the second half of 
the year. Total merchandise imports 
into the Union in 1952, according to 
preliminary figures, declined to £420 
million from £470 million in 1951—a 
drop of nearly 11 percent. Hardest hit 
by the lower imports were consumer 
goods, especially textiles and wearing 
apparel which, because of strict import 
controls, declined in 1952 by £59 million 
as compared with the preceding year. 
Union exports declined by about 4 per- 
cent—from £346.3 million in 1951 to 
£331.8 in 1952. 


The Union’s net current deficit with 
the world in 1952 was £65 million as 
compared with a deficit of £104 million 
in 1951, according to data issued by the 
South African Reserve Bank. The total 
net inflow of capital from all sources 
amounted to £58 million in 1952, com- 
pared with £66 million in 1951, thus re- 
sulting in a reduction in the Union’s 
total gold and foreign exchange hold- 
ings of £7 million, compared with a de- 
cline of approximately £38 million in 
1951. 

Trade Levels Decline 


This general trend toward lower trade 
levels with a closer balance between 
exports and imports and a correspond- 
ing reduction in the Union’s total defi- 
cit on current account has continued 
in 1953. Merchandise imports in the 
first quarter of 1953 amounted to £105.3 
million and exports, £84.7 million. Com- 
parable figures for the first quarter of 
1952 were £115.8 million for imports 
and £87.2 million for exports. For the 
3 months ended in March 1953, the 
Union’s total deficit on current account 
was estimated at about £12 million, 
compared with £28 million for the first 
quarter of 1952. 

In view of this improvement in the 
Union’s balance on current account, the 
business community has pressed for a 
relaxation of import controls. The presi- 
dent of the Johannesburg Chamber of 
Commerce in an address on April 21, 
called for a blanket increase in present 
import exchange allocations for con- 
sumer goods. He pointed to the dangers 
inherent in continuation of rigid con- 
trols and asserted that the country’s 
current import level is considerably be- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Brazilian Sales Index on Uptrend; 
Strike Affects Sao Paulo Industry 


Economic developments in Brazil during April reflected divergent 


trends. 


The index of sales in the Federal District turned upward, after hav- 
ing registered a decline of 11 percent in March as compared with the 
preceding month. The volume of sales also increased in Sao Paulo and 


other States in southern Brazil, at- 


- tributed largely to speculative buying 


in anticipation of a further rise in com- 
modity prices. 


Industrial activity in the Sao Paulo 
area was adversely affected by a serious 
strike, which began in the textile mills 
and spread to other industries. Business 
conditions in Bahia remained below nor- 
mal and commercial houses limited 
purchases to their immediate require- 
ments. 


Statistical data on the means of pay- 
ment indicated a continued rise in 
monetary inflation. The money supply 
increased by 1.3 billion cruzeiros during 
the first quarter of 1953. The increase 
was accounted for by an expansion of 
bank deposit money. Total loans of the 
Bank of Brazil during this period in- 
creased by 2.6 billion cruzeiros and in 
April the value of items rediscounted by 
the Rediscount Bureau of the Bank of 
Brazil increased by 1.2 billion cruzeiros. 


Budget Submitted to Legislature 


The Federal budget for 1954 sub- 
mitted to the Legislature by the Pres- 
ident estimated total receipts and ex- 
penditures at 41.9 billion cruzeiros. The 
1953 budget estimated receipts at 34.3 
billion and expenditures at 34.0 billion 
cruzeiros, respectively. The 1954 budget 
provides for an allocation of 8.8 billion 
cruzeiros to the Ministry of Transpor- 
tation and Public Works. 


The Executive requested Congress to 
extend the existing trade-control legis- 
lation for an additional year from Oc- 
tober 30, 1953. Congressional action 
prior to August 31 is necesary to avoid 
lapsing of the control authority. A 
stricter customs supervision over ex- 
port shipments of carnauba was estab- 
lished to prevent undervaluation and in- 
correct classification of merchandise. 


A trade agreement between Brazil 
and Finland was reported to be ready 
for signature. A British mission to 
Brazil has entered into discussions re- 
garding the liquidation of credits owed 
British exporters as well as a new trade 
agreement with Brazil. 


A contract was reported to have been 
signed with the Fokker Aircraft Co. of 
the Netherlands for the installation of 
an aircraft factory in Brazil. The in- 
stallations of the Brazilian Air Ministry 
at Galeao, Rio de Janeiro, originally 
constructed by German Fock-Wolff Co. 
in 1926 and later used by the Govern- 
ment for the manufacture of training 
planes, are to be leased to the Fokker 
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company for 5 years. The Government 
is reported to have guaranteed a mini- 
mum order during this 5-year period of 
200 training planes, including 50 S-14 
jet trainers. 


Drought Conditions Relieved 


The extreme drought conditions in 
northeastern Brazil were relieved by 
general rains throughout the area. Al- 
though further relief measures may be 
required, increased opportunities for 
employment have eased the economic 
outlook for the region. 


Cotton stocks held by the Bank of 
Brazil remained unsold, but early in 
May the Superintendency of Money 
and Credit announced the conditions 
under which the stocks would be sold. 
For domestic sales it was provided that 
the price would be governed by the 
quotations on the Sao Paulo Produce 
Exchange, while the f. o. b. price for 
foreign sales would be that of the in- 
ternational quotation on the New York 
Cotton Exchange for the nearest month 
in futures, plus the usual expenses to 
place the cotton f. o. b. port of shipment. 

Coffee prices declined in April and 
reached the Government’s support price 
of 198 cruzeiros a bag of 10 kilograms 
for Santos Type 4, soft. The market 
continued weak and exports declined. 
Estimates of the 1953 harvest under 
way continued to vary widely, prospects 
indicating approximately 16 million bags 
available for exports from the current 
crop. This quantity is about 1 million 
bags more than last year and is ex- 
pected to be sufficient to cover all ex- 
port requirements, 


Exporters shipped 70,000 bags of 1952- 
53 crop cocoa to the United States on 
consignment during April, in order to 
relieve the old stocks, as the new crop 
cocoa will soon be moving to shipping 
ports. Sales to other foreign markets 
totaled 45,557 bags at prices ranging 
from $32.20 to $34 for 50 kilograms, 
The tota) 1952-53 harvest, reaching its 
close, is estimated at 1,520,000 bags. 
The new mid crop (May-September) is 
estimated between 800,000 and 1 million 
bags, weather conditions continuing 
favorable. 


Despite the ending of the Sao Paulo 
strikes at the end of April, the labor 
situation remained serious, with new 
strikes threatened unless several thou- 
sand former strikers dismissed are im- 
mediately rehired by employers. The 
employers have maintained that diffi- 


culties in obtaining import licenses for 
raw materials have forced them to cur- 
tail production. 

Labor courts continued to award 
Wage increases averaging 25 percent 
over 1952 scales. Because of the sharp 
rise in the cost of living, however, the 
increases gained by the labor force have 
not served to raise the standard of 
living of the workers. 


Spanish Cereal Crop 
Hurt by Dry Weather 


Continued dry weather in the cereal] 
growing areas of Spain is adversely af- 
fecting crop prospects. Government 
officials are expressing doubts that the 
wheat crop will reach even 75 percent 
of last year’s yield of 4.1 million 
metric tons. The feed-grain situation 
is even worse; with Spanish production 
deteriorating, the ~ Government has 
asked for bids for the importation of 
an additional 50,000 tons for July- 
September delivery. 

Regulations governing cereal growing 
for the 1953-54 season, now published, 
give a guaranteed price to growers of 
4.02 pesetas per kilogram, compared 
with 3.6 pesetas for the 1952-53 season, 
In spite of this 11.7-percent increase 
in the price of wheat and poor crop 
prospects, the Minister of Agriculture 
has assured the public that bread 
rationing will not be resumed, and that 
present bread prices will not be in- 
creased. If necessary, the Minister 
stated, subsidies will be used to main- 
tain present bread prices. 








New Plants Will Increase 
Ireland's Power Capacity 


Power plants under construction or 
proposed in Ireland at the close of 1952 
were designed to add 301,500 kilowatts 
to the country’s total installed capacity 
of 308,000 kilowatts. 

The first of the two 22,500-kilowatt 
generating sets of the Cathaleen’s Falls 
plant on the Erne River, and the first 
of the two sets in the Allenwood peat- 
fired station were put into commission 
during the year. 

The plants under construction, their 
capacity, and the expected dates of their 
commissioning are as follows: 

Capac- Commis- 
ity in sioning 


kilowatts date 
Erne—Cathaleen’s Falls 


(hydro) ......... ccoscscese Bap 000 1953 
aiheme ood (peat- -fired) — cccscsvevere 20,000 1952 
North Wall, extension 





(oil-fired) _....... Jtiemtaiid ~, $3.00 1953 
Erne—Cliff (hydro) ......... . 10,000 1954 
Cork (coal- or oil-fired) ..<........ 60,000 1954-55 
Ringsend a or oil- ~fired) . ‘ 90,000 1955-56 
Lee (hydro) . 27,000 1956-57 
Ferbane (peat-fired) . «+ 40,000 1956-57 

Total ..301,500 





During 1952, 18,067 consumers were 
connected in Ireland’s rural electrifica- 
tion program, which brought the coun- 
try’s total number of consumers to 
61,993, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 





























O/T Personnel 
Available 


A number of employees of the 
Office of International Trade, sub- 
ject to reduction in force, are 
available for employment else- 
where. 


Businessmen in need of person- 
nel with a background in interna- 
tional trade may request informa- 
tion about possible candidates, in 
confidence, from the Personnel 
Operations Officer, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
20,’ D. C. 


Inquiries should specify the type 
of position to be filled and the 
qualifications required, so that the 
names, addresses, and personal 
statements of potentially suitable 
individuals—if available—may be 
supplied. 

Further action will be at the 
initiative of the persons making 
inquiries. 











Punjab Government Offers 
Hydro Development Plan 


The Punjab Government of Pakistan 
reports that the Punjab Irrigation 
Branch has prepared a plan for produc- 
ing hydroelectric power by utilizing the 
low-head falls on the Upper Chenab 
Canal, near Chichoki Malian and Gu- 
jranwala, and the low-head falls on the 


Upper Jhelum Canal, near Shadiwal and 
Mangla. 

Through this plan an estimated 63,000 
kilowatts is to be generated by the 
end of 1956 at a total cost of approxi- 
mately 75 million rupees. 


The project is to be implemented in 
four stages, with scheduled production 
as follows: 12,000 kilowatts by utilizing 
the low-head fall on the Upper Chenab 
Canal near Chichoki Malian by June 
1954; 9,000 kilowatts from the low-head 
fall on the Upper Jhelum Canal near 
Shadiwal by the end of 1954; 30,000 
kilowatts from the low-head fall on the 
Upper Jhelum Canal near Mangla some- 
time in 1955; and 12,000 kilowatts from 
the Upper Chenab Canal near Gujran- 
wala not later than 1956. 


Punjab Irrigation Branch officials be- 
lieve that with the completion of this 
project it will be possible to sink about 
1,200 tubewells, in addition to the 1,860 
already in the process of being sunk, 
to cultivate the vast areas in the Pun- 
jab which are affected by saline soil. 

Inasmuch as the Rasul hydro project 
was the potential source of power for 
these tubewells and its power has been 
diverted to industrial and domestic uses, 
alternate sources of power have to be 
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United Kingdom Reexports at Peak 
In '52; U. S. Receives 24 Percent 


The trend toward elimination of the middleman in world trade has 
had an adverse effect on Britain’s entrepot trade, but in 1952 reexports 


reached a peak of £144 million. 


These reexports were an important source of invisible earnings in 
the commissions carried by the agents and brokers handling the trade 





$30 Million Allotted 
To France by MSA 


The Mutual Security Agency has 
made an allotment .of $30,000,000 to 
France, bringing the total to $397,500,- 
000 for that country for defense support. 
in the current fiscal year. 


The new allotment represents funds 
made available under a special agree- 
ment between the United States and 
French Governments. Under the agree- 
ment, 90 percent of the counterpart 
funds generated by this allotment will 
be used to expand the productivity drive 
in French industry and agriculture and 
extend the benefits of free enterprise 
in France. The remaining 10 percent of 
such counterpart ‘vill be made available 
for U. S. Government purposes, as is 
customary with allotments of defense 
support funds. 

The total of MSA defense support ai- 
lotments to Western European countries 


in the current fiscal year is now $1,238,- 
187,000. 





Portugal Initiates Plans 
For Hydroelectric Project 


The Economic Council of Portugal on 
May 27 agreed to take immediate steps 
toward development of a hydroelectric 
project at Picots, on the international 
stretch of the Douro River. 


A company was expected to be formed 
the following month, with a capital of 
220,000 contos, of which one-fourth was 
to be subscribed by the National De- 
velopment Fund, one-fourth by the So- 
cial Security Funds, and the remainder 
by banks and individuals. The total cost 
of the project is estimated at 500,000 
contos. 

The initial work is expected to be 
started by the end of this year, and 
the project, it is hoped, will be com- 
pleted and in operation before the end 
of 1958. The Six-Year Plan provides for 
a total investment of 430,000 contos in 
the Douro project, of which 55,000 con- 
tos is assigned to the year 1953. (1 
conto = US$35.) 





found. In the event the Canadian Gov- 
ernment becomes interested in this plan 
—as is reported likely—funds will be 
made available under the Colombo Plan 


for technical aid to Commonwealth 
countries. 





and to the British shipping lines which 
hauled the great bulk of the trade. 


The United Kingdom Customs Depart- 
ment defines reexports as those goods 
recorded as imported that are later ex- 


ported in a substantially unchanged 
form. 


The volume of U. K. reexports has 
shown a declining trend for over half 
a century. Before World War I, for 
instance, as much as 14 percent of U. K. 
imports were reexported; in 20 years 
between the wars, however, this pro- 
portion fell from 10 percent to 7 per- 
cent. After 1945 the percentage contin- 
ued to drop, reaching barely 2% per- 
cent in 1949. There was a modest re- 
covery in 1952, when the postwar maxi- 
mum of 4 percent was attained. 


Trend Is Toward Direct Trade 

The commodities comprising U. K. 
reexports have changed little in half a 
century. The important products still 
are wool, tea, rubber, furs, and tin— 
all staple British Commonwealth prod- 
ucts which are shipped to the United 
Kingdom for sale, mainly to Europe but 
also to North America. | c 

The trend during this time, however, 
has been for oversea countries to mar- 
ket their goods themselves and for buy- 
ers to purchase direct from the primary 
source, causing a secular decline in the 
size and importance of Britain’s reex- 
port trade. . 

It is not possible to measure the exact 
loss in invisible earnings through this 
long-term decline but it has been con- 
siderable. As a result, another avenue 
for Britain to gain the necessary bal- 
ance of payments surplus for needed 
oversea investment has become very 
narrow. 

Dollar Sales Increase 


The figures for 1952 must be consid- 
ered with caution because special fac- 
tors affected trade in that year. Apart 
from the trend to freedom of commod- 
ity exchanges that has gone on since the 
end of World War II—the wool and fur 
markets were opened in 1946, rubber 
in 1947, tin in 1949, cocoa in 1950, tea 
in 1951, and lead in 1952—a series of 
special purchase arrangements in 1952 
sent tin, rubber, and lead to the United 
States. 

For 1952 alone the proportion of 
U. K. reexports to the United States 
rose substantially from 13 percent in 
1951 to 24 percent in 1952 and amount- 
ed to approximately £17 million in 1951 
and £35 million in 1952.—Emb., London, 
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Haiti's Best Supplier and Purchaser 


Still U. S.; Trade With Europe Up 


From an economic point of view 1952 may be considered one of 


Haiti’s best years. 


Exports and imports, the only reliable statistical measurements, 
were the largest in history. The average per capita income was estimated 
to have increased from $50 to $70 during the past 3 years. 


Agricultural production on the whole 
was good. The 1951-52 export coffee 
crop of 390,242 bags (80 kilograms 
each) was one of the largest on record. 
Since coffee accounts for between 50 
and 60 percent of Haiti’s total exports, 
a good coffee crop usually assures a 
prosperous year. Sisal, the second rank- 
ing export crop, was adversely affected 
by the midyear drop in price, resulting 
in a 20 percent decline in production 
from the preceding year. 

The 1952 sugar crop was normal and 
1953 production is expected te increase 
with the additional grinding of a small 
quantity of cane by a new mill at Aux 
Cayes. The 1952 cotton crop was larger 
than in 1951. 

The quantity of essential oils export- 
ed increased about 20 percent despite 
the price decline of a number of oik. 
Cacao exports in 1950-51 were about 
50 percent greater than in 1951-52. The 
production of food crops was more or 
less stagnant as evidenced by the large 
quantity of foodstuffs imported, espe- 
cially flour. 


Foreign Trade Sets Record 


Haiti’s total foreign trade in 1952 
amounted to 524,664,000 gourdes (5 
gourdes=US$1), an increase over 1951 
of 49,726,000 gourdes. Imports for the 
year were valued at 264,500,000 as com- 
pared with 220,025,000 gourdes in 1951, 
and exports were 260,164,000—an all- 
time record—as compared with 254,913,- 
000 gourdes in 1951. 

This trade resulted in an import bal- 
ance of 4,336,000 gourdes, in contrast 
to the preceding calendar year when 
exports amounting to 254,913,000 
gourdes exceeded imports valued at 
220,025,000 gourdes. This 10.4 percent 
increase over 1951 is attributed chiefly 
to expanded imports, the value of which 
was 44,475,000 gourdes above that of 
last year. Exports increased by only 
5,251,000 gourdes. Foreign trade during 
1953 is expected be considerably less, 
owing to the smaller size of the coffee 
crop and the lower prices for sisal and 
sugar. 

The rise in the value of exports was 
attributed chiefly to the marketing of 
a large coffee crop at the beginning of 
the year, at prices slightly more favor- 
able than those of 1951. Although Haiti 
continued to enjoy relatively favorable 
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terms of trade, particularly with regard 
to the price of coffee, a comparison 
with the preceding year reveals sub- 
stantial decreases in the prices obtained 
for cotton, cottonseed cake and meal, 
essential oils, and goatskins. The prices 
paid for imports of flour and fish were 
higher than in 1951, but these advances 
were offset by the lower cost of cotton 
textiles, soap, and lard. 


Although the United States’ share of 
the total trade has shown a small but 
steady decline in the past 5 years, it 
remained the chief supplier and pur- 
chaser of Haitian imports and exports 
in 1952. Of the total foreign trade, 
323,164,000 gourdes, or approximately 
61 percent, was with the United States, 


and included imports of 182,667,000 
gourdés and exports of 140,497,000 
gourdes. . 


In the fiscal year 1947-48 more than 
70 percent of Haiti’s total foreign trade 
was with the United States. 


Trade with Belgium has increased 
from 6.5 percent of the total in the fis- 
cal year 1947-48 to 13.6 percent in 1952. 
Canada and Germany have become 
more important sources of imports dur 
ing the past 5 years, and a larger 
share of exports is now going to Italy 
and the Netherlands than formerly. 

Despite the decline, Haiti’s balance 
of trade with the United States con- 
tinues to show an import surplus, im- 
ports in 1952 having exceeded exports 
by 42,171,000 gourdes. Haitian exports 
to Western Europe in the same period 
were considerably larger than imports 
from that area. 


Government Sponsors Projects 


The Haitian Government was active 
in sponsoring several projects in the 
country in 1952. The Five-Year Plan, 
the Artibonite Valley Development Pro- 
gram, and the Haitian Institute of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Credit were re- 
sponsible for a large share of the aid. 


New highway construction was pushed 
vigorously all year. The Department of 
Public Works performed most of the 
work although three private construc- 
tion companies also started projects at 
various points in the interior. About 
200 kilometers of roads were either 
paved or asphalt-topped by the close of 
the year. 

Construction during the year received 
impetus from Government-sponsored 
housing projects. Private building was 


extensive, but -was. not equal to the 
need. Approximately 200 new houses 
were built in the Port-au-Prince-Petion- 
ville area and 75 were repaired or al- 
tered. 


Trade Agreement Ratified 


A commercial agreement between 
France and Haiti was signed in Port-au- 
Prince on July 12, 1952. The agree- 
ment, ratified by the Haitian Govern- 
ment on September 2, 1952, is of the 
unconditional most-favored-nation type 
and provides for tariff reductions on 
many French articles entering Haiti. In 
return, the French Government has 
agreed to license the annual importa- 
tion of 4,000 tons of Haitian coffee and 
to authorize payment in U. S. dollars. 


The agreement includes the liquida- 
tion of the Haitian-French financial ac- 
count arising out of the Convention of 
1938, which will be achieved through a 
tax equivalent to $2 on each 80-kilo- 
gram sack of coffee imported into 
France. This tax will be collected until 
the total amounts to $900,000. The 
Haitian Government, as its share of the 
burden, will pay into the Banque de 
France $50,000 each year until the sum 
of $300,000 is reached. ~ 

Negotiations were begun in Decem- 
ber for the signing of a Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation 
between the United States and Haiti.-— 
Emb., Port-au-Prince. 





Greece's Aliveri Power 
Grid To Operate Soon 


Progress in constructing Greece’s 
power grid to be served by the Aliveri 
lignite mines and power plant has pro- 
ceeded according to schedule, and the 
first power from Aliveri is expected to 
be available soon. Some delay has been 
encountered by the shortage of working 
capital at the Aliveri mines and by un- 
expected flooding of mine shafts. 

The Athens Piraeus Electric Co. 
(APECO) has applied for a Mutual Se- 
curity Agency loan of $2,600,000 for 
replacing obsolete equipment at its St. 
George’s Bay power station. This loan 


_ will be used to purchase U. S. equip- 


ment. The company proposes to contrib- 
ute 75 percent of this loan in drachmas. 


APECO estimates that the annual 
saving through greater efficiency if only 
fuel oil were used would amount to 
$540,000 in foreign exchange. If lignite 
alone were burned, the saving in fuel 
oil would amount to $1,880,000. 


APECO and the Public Power Cor- 
poration are negotiating an agreement 
to coordinate. their two systems when 
the national power grid comes into op- 
eration. APECO wants an agreement 
providing for specific blocks of power 
over a contracted period of time to 
alleviate the current power shortage in 
the Athens area. The company estimates 
that a mininum of 60,000 kilowatts is 
needed. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Sterling Area Reserves Ecuadoran Trade Moves Up; Gold, 
Foreign Exchange Holdings Rise 


Ecuadoran exports in the first quarter of 1953 exceeded those in the 
like quarter of 1952, and imports continued at a high rate. 

The coastal areas of the country, however, experienced the worst 
rainy season in 25 years, a severe transportation crisis occurred in 
March, and commercial credit contracted sharply. 


Rise at Slower Rate 


The central gold and dollar reserves 
of the sterling area rose by $48 million 
last month, as compared with $107 mil- 
lion in April and monthly average net 
earnings of $106 million for the first 4 
months of 1953. At the end of May the 
reserves totaled $2,321 million. 

Payments by American importers to 
sterling area raw-material producers 
for such commodities as wool and cocoa 
usually reach their peak in the first 
quarter of the year and drop sharply 
around midyear. Mainly because of this 
seasonal factor, the sterling area’s gold 
and dollar surplus with non-European 
countries—that is, the North American 
dollar area—fell from $76 million in 
April to $14 million in May. 

Receipts of American aid, amounting 
to only $13 million in May, also were 
at their lowest level of the 9-month 
period of dollar surplus. The remaining 
component of the May rise in reserves 
was the receipt of $21 million in the 
middle of the month from the European 
Payments Union in settlement of the 
United Kingdom’s April EPU surplus. 

Mounting British tourist expenditures 
on the Continent will continue through- 
out the summer months to cut into the 
sterling area’s surplus with Western 
Europe. The mid-June receipt of gold 
from the EPU on account of the May 
surplus will amount to only $10 mil- 
lion. 

The seasonal slack in sterling area 
exports to the United States will make 
for smaller surpluses with the dollar 
area in the months ahead. There even 
may be a deficit in this important com- 
ponent of the reserves during the next 
few months. Only receipts of American 
aid, now at a low level, are not ex- 
pected to decline further. 





S. African Economy 
(Continued from Page 3) 


low the corresponding level of demand. 

There have been indications that the 
Government is giving consideration to 
the question of relaxation of the “re- 
stricted list’—goods which are classed 
as nonessential and which are sharply 
curtailed under the present import con- 
trol system—and to some easement of 
the import control program generally 
as future conditions warrant. 

The Government, in its approach to 
the problem, has indicated that atten- 
tion is being directed at the effect of 
import controls on the internal price 
structure, Of further significance has 
been the frequent emphasis in recent 
Speeches by top Government officials 
that local industry must become more 
efficient and competitive and that re- 
liance on the protection afforded by 
controlled imports is unrealistic and un- 
warranted.—Con. Gen., Johannesburg. 


June 22, 1953 


Ecuador’s holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange rose slightly from $43,500,000 
on December 31, 1952, to $44,300,000 on 
March 31, 1953, considerably above the 
$31,600,000 of March 31, 1952. 


Private bank commercial credit out- 
standing declined from 394,700,000 
sucres, or about $26 million, to 389,800,- 
000 sucres during the 3 months ended 
March 31, 1953. The volume of new 
credit fell more sharply, particularly on 
the coast. The credit situation began to 
improve in late March when the Central 
Bank and the Development Banks in- 
creased their volume of loans. 


Ecuadoran officials and representa- 
tives of the British Council of Foreign 
Bondholders, which represents most of 
the holders of Ecuadoran dollar bonds 
and all holders of Ecuador’s sterling se- 
curities, are reported to have agreed in 
May on terms for settling Ecuador’s de- 
faulted dollar bond debt. Settlement will 
not be implemented until the Ecuadoran 
Congress approves the plan. 


Little Damage to Export Crops 


The floods and disruption in com- 
munications brought about acute short- 
ages of petroleum products and certain 
foodstuffs, resulting in speculation in 
many Ecuadoran cities. However, the 
country’s four major export crops suf- 
fered relatively little damage. 


Johnson banana production is ex- 
pected to total about 24,000,000 stems. 
Cacao output for the crop year 1952-53 
which will end September 30 is esti- 
mated to total about 60,000,000 pounds 
avoirdupois, only slightly less than fore- 
east earlier. 

Coffee’ production during the crop 
year 1953-54 which will begin July 1 is 
forecast at 450,000 quintals or 345,063 
bags of 60 kilograms, 14 percent below 
that for 1952-53. The 1953 rice produc- 
tion is forecast at approximately 2,500,- 
000 100-pound pockets of milled equiva- 
lent, or about two-fifths more than in- 
1952. 

The Government authorized the De- 
velopment Banks to lend livestock rais- 
ers about $2,700,000 for importing full- 
blooded cattle, pigs, goats, and sheep 
from countries free from contagious 
animal diseases. The Ministry of Econ- 
omy offered to import by air 20,000 
month-old chicks from the United 
States, for which farmers made pay- 
ment in advance. 

A barter deal was negotiated between 
the Ministry of Social Welfare and a 
Swedish firm, involving Johnson ba- 
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nanas from Ecuador and prefabricated 
houses from Sweden. 


Agricultural Exports Higher 

Imports for the quarter ended March 
31, 1953, rose to $17,146,818 from $12,- 
033,429 in the like period of 1952, and 
exports were up to $16,107,113 from 
$13,091,583. Despite the heavy winter 
rains, exports of the major agricultural 
crops were at higher levels than during 
the first quarter of 1952. 


The supply of banana stems delivered 
at the ports of embarkation broke the 
record set last year. Both coffee and 
cacao exports rose above their 1952 
levels 

Almost 60 percent of Ecuador’s im- 
ports during the first quarter of 1953 
came from the United States, compared 
with just over 66 percent in the corre- 
sponding period last year. Europe is 
furnishing an increasing amount of 
Ecuador’s imports, and Western Ger- 
many, United Kingdom, and Belgium 
are beginning to be prominent in the 
local market. 

Rail Line Damaged 


The heavy rains cut the Quito-Guaya- 
quil rail line and the important high- 
ways linking the coastal and sierra 
regions. To provide emergency supplies 
of food to Quito and other highland 
cities the U. S. Air Force operated an 
airlift between Guayaquil and Quito 
from March 28 to April 14. Normal rail 
service was restored between these two . 
cities on May 17. 

Hardest hit was the road network of 
the coastal area, upon which the coun- 
try is now beginning to depend for the 
distribution of basic uirements, 

The highway maintenance program, 
financed by an Export-Import Bank 
loan of $1,500,000 continued to be handi- 
capped by inadequate sucre funds for 
operating expenses and other difficulties. 

In early April the National Monetary 
Board authorized the Central Bank to 
extend a 23,000,000-sucre loan to the 
railroads. Of this, 9,500,000 sucres are to 
be used to construct the permanent 
petroleum pipeline between Bucay and 
Palmira, 6,000,000 sucres for new rolling 
stock, 2,500,000 for repair parts, and 
5,000,000 for emergency repairs and op- 
erations, 


New Refinery Opened 
A U. S. firm has inaugurated a new 
$450,000 refinery with a 1,500-barrel 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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French Foreign Trade 
Shows Improvement 


The French foreign trade position 
showed signs of improvement in the 
first 4 months of 1953. Imports from 
foreign countries in the period January- 
April amounted to $1,127.1 million, 
while exports reached $842.2 million, 
leaving a net trade deficit of $284.8 
million. 

The accompanying table shows the 
value of French commodity exchanges 
with foreign countries for the period 
January-April 1953, with monthly 
averages for 1951 and 1952. 

French Foreign Trade 
January-April 1953 


Value in million dollars 





Im- Ex- 
porta ports Deficit 
1951, Monthly average ....... - ws 223 81 
1952, Monthly average ......... 293 195 99 
1953 
January . 276 197 79 
February . 279 #4210 69 
i Aaa 293 208 84 
ROIS TRE 279 4 =227 52 


Total, January-April 1953.. 1,127 842 284 


In April the French foreign trade 
position improved noticeably. April im- 
ports totaled $279 million, or $14 mil- 
lion less in March, while exports 
reached $227 million, or $19 million 
more than in March. Lower imports 
were due principally to the drop in im- 
ports of textile raw materials, meats, 
milk products, and rubber. 


Significant increases in exports of 
vegetable products, wood, wine, brandy, 
liquor, and transportation materials— 
except automobiles and _ bicycles—ac- 
counted for the higher level of April 
exports. The April foreign trade deficit 
of $52 million was $32 million lower 
than the March deficit and was con- 
siderably lower than both the 1951 and 
1952 monthly average deficits, by $81 
and $99 million, respectively. 

French exports to the United States 
during the first 4 months of 1953 also 
showed a steady rise. From the 1952 
monthly average of $13 million, exports 
rose to $15.6 million a month in the 
first quarter of 1953 and to $19.7 mil- 
lion in April. Increased shipments of 
essential oils and perfumes and of pig 
iron, crude steel, and finished steel mill 
products accounted for most of the 
April increase. 





New Hydroelectric Plant 
Operating in Portugal 


A new hydroelectric generating sta- 
tion in Madeira, Portugal, with two 
generators of 3,600 kilowatts each, one 
of which will be kept in reserve, was 
opened on May 3. The Salamonde sta- 
tion, part of the national network, with 
a capacity of 36,000 kilowatts and esti- 
mated production of 130,000 kilowatt- 
hours a year, is expected to be com- 
pleted in June or July. 








Netherlands Fair 
Dates Advanced 


The dates for the Fifth Nether- 
- lands Leather Goods Fair, Am- 
sterdam, have been advanced 
from August 1953 to July 28-31, 
1953, the Fair Management has 
announced. 
The fair was announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 
4, 1953, page 12. 











Norway Receives MSA 
Credit of $4 Million 


The Mutual Security Agency has 
announced the allotment of $4 million 
in defense support funds to spur Nor- 
way’s productivity drive. Industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, and fisheries will 
benefit. 


The Norwegian Government will use 
the $4-million credit to purchase com- 
modities needed in its defense pro- 
gram, but will deposit an equivalent 
amount of crowns to finance the ex- 
panded productivity drive. The Nor- 
wegian Storting (Parliament) is appro- 
priating an additional 5 million crowns, 
or about $700,000, to further the pro- 
ductivity drive. 

Norway is the seventh Western 
European country to conclude special 
productivity agreements with the 
United States in the past 4 months, 


Under the expanded Norwegian pro- 
ductivity drive, about 10 million crowns, 
or $1,400,000, generated by the MSA 
allotment will be used to help finance 
the operations of a new nongovern- 
mental Norwegian Productivity Insti- 
tute. The institute’s main functions will 
be to promote productivity, make grants 
of funds to public, private, and coopera- 
tive institutions and organizations pur- 
suing productivity goals, and provide 
advice to the Norwegian Government 
on the operation and administration of 
a revolving productivity loan fund. 

The Government will launch the re- 
volving loan fund with another 10 
million crowns, or $1,400,000, generated 
by the MSA dollar allotment. Six 
million crowns, or about $840,000, will 
be used to finance intensive productivity 
programs for agriculture and fisheries, 
under guidance of the respective minis- 
tries. The crown equivalent of $320,000 
will be set aside as Norway’s contribu- 
tion to the new European Productivity 
Agency established on May 1 by the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC). 

The new institute will take over the 
major responsibility for carrying on 
Norwegian productivity and technical 
assistance activities organized in co- 
operation with MSA, 


Brazil's Shortage of 
Power May Be Eased 


The critical power shortage in the 
Rio de Janeiro-Sao Paulo system of 
Brazil is expected to be alleviated sub- 
stantially by 1956. At the last meeting 
of the Federation and Center of Indus- 
tries of Sao Paulo, it was contemplated 
that at the Piritininga, Cubatao, and 
Forcacava power plants, projects total- 
ing 810,000 kilowatts will be completed 
by the end of 1954 and a total of 330,900 
kilowatts will be added during the 
following 2 years. 

In the meantime, manufacturing in- 
dustries in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janerio 
are undergoing extreme difficulties as 
a result of the shortage. Overloading 
has resulted in sudden and unannounced 
power cuts. Companies are confronted 
with curtailment of plans for expansion 
and economic losses involving low and 
poor-quality production, high costs, and 
lower efficiency of workers. Fluctuating 
voltage. has caused machinery break- 
downs and has forced manufacturers 
to abandon some types of operations. 
Industries working on a continuous 24- 
hour basis have been most seriously 
affected. 


Installed Capacity Increases 


Statistics issued by the Brazilian Na- 
tional Water and Electric Power Coun- 
cil show that the country’s total in- 
stalled power capacity was 2,078,000 
kilowatts in 1952, as compared with 
1,921,000 kilowatts in 1951. 

The installed generating capacity, in 
kilowatts, of Brazilian power plants as 
outlined for 1952, 1953, and 1954 by 
the Council is as follows: 


Bond Other 
Brazilian and com- 
Year Traction Share panies Total 
et mee 978,000 325,000 775,000 2,078,000 
1953 ...... 1,168,000 355,000 915,800 2,438,800 
1954 ...... 1,388,000 370,000 975,800 2,733,800 
Average monthly consumption of 


electric power for all purposes in the 
municipalities of Rio de Janiero and 
San Paulo, according to the Council, 
was 257,000,000 kw.-hr. in 1952 as com- 
pared with monthly averages of 249,- 
000,000 kw.-hr. in 1951 and 238,000,000 
kw.-hr. in 1950. Consumption of elec- 
tricity in these two cities has doubled 
over the past 10 years. 

The amount of electric energy con- 
sumed by industry in Rio de Janiero 
and Sao Paulo in the period 1948-52, 
according to statistics compiled by the 
Brazilian National Federation of Indus- 
tries, is as follows: 

[In 1,000 kw.-hr.] 
Sao Paulo Rio de Janeiro 


340,446 
386,141 
438, 366 

79,756 
491,000 





1 Estimated. 


Complete data on the production of 
electric power in Brazil for the year 
1952 will not be available until the end 
of this year, 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Liberia Withdraws 
From GATT 


The Government of Liberia has 
notified the Secretary General of 
the United Nations of its inten- 
tion to withdraw from the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade effective June 13, the U. S. 
Government has been informed by 
the United Nations at New York. 

Under the terms of the Proto- 
col of Provisional Application of 
the General Agreement any con- 
tracting party may withdraw on 
60 days’ written notice to the 
Secretary General of the United 
Nations. 

Withdrawal of Liberia from the 
General Agreement will not re- 
sult in any alteration in U. S. 
duties. The only concessions the 
United States made to Liberia in 
the General Agreement were bind- 
ings of the duty-free status of 
latex or crude India rubber, not 


including jelutong or pontianak 
(U. S, tariff No. 1697); palm oil 
(1732); and’ palmyra, piassava, 


and palm leaf fibers, n.e.s. (1684). 
Under GATT all these items were 
also bound duty-free to the United 
Kingdom, and this status con- 
tinues. 

Liberia’s withdrawal from 
GATT terminated as of June 13 
that country’s commitment to 
maintain in effect the tariff con- 
cessions granted countries with 
which it negotiated at Annecy in 
1949, including those initially 
negotiated with the United States. 











India Abolishes Coal 
Export Surcharge 


The Government of India is under- 
stood to have abolished on or about 
May 12 its surcharge on coal exports 
to all destinations. 


This action follows abolition of the 
surcharge on coal exports to Pakistan 
under the Indo-Pakistan trade agree- 
ment signed on March 22. 


The surcharge, fixed at 12 rupees 10 
annas for exports to Pakistan, ranged 
from 1 to 8 rupees for other countries, 
(1 rupee or 16 annas=US$0.21.) 


India’s principal customers for coal 
in 1952, in order of importance, were 
Pakistan, Japan, Burma, Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, Australia, and South Korea, 

The annual loss of surcharge revenue 
is expected to amount to about 15,000,- 
000 rupees, of which 80 percent came 
from the surcharge on coal exports to 
Pakistan. The surcharge was imposed 
after devaluation of the Indian rupee 
in September 1949. 


June 22, 1953 


Ecuadoran Duties Sig 
On Imports, Exports 


Ecuador ps raised its a on all 
imports, as well as on exports of rice, 
barley, cacao, coffee, and bananas, ef- 
fective May 30. 

These measures, promulgated by Exec- 
utive Decree No. 10, provide for a 
1-percent additional import duty on the 
c. i. f. value, exclusive of consular fees, 
of all merchandise introduced into the 
country through the customhouses and 
parcel post offices of the Republic. 

Additional duties are specified for 
products exported through custom- 
houses, as follows: 

Rice, 1 sucre; barley, 2 sucres; cacao, 
2 sucres; and coffee, 3 sucres, all per 
quintal of 46 kilograms. Bananas, 25 
centavos a stem. (1 sucre=US$0.066.) 

The Minister of the Treasury will 
prepare the new regulations for better 
application, and the Ministers of the 
Treasury, National Defense, and Econ- 
omy are charged with their execution, 





Colombia To Penalize 
Fraudulent Invoicing 


Foreigners or nationals residing in- 
side or outside of Colombia who in- 
voice merchandise for import or export 
at prices other than true sales prices 
or in any other way break the exchange 
and foreign trade laws and regulations 
of the country are now subject to sus- 
pension by the Colombian Office of Ex- 
change Registration for a period of up 
to 5 years of all import, export, and ex- 
change registration privileges directly 
or indirectly related to such nationals 
or foreigners. 

In providing for such penalties, the 
Office of Exchange Registration must 
adopt the necessary administrative 
measures through a resolution showing 
due cause. These penalties will be ap- 
plied without prejudicing either the 
penalty of confiscation of the merchan- 
dise which the customs guthorities may 
decree, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 15 of decree No. 2266 
of September 23, 1952, or the sanctions 
that may be imposed by the Prefecture 
of Exchange Control in the proper exer- 
cise of its functions. 

The resolutions which the Office of 


Exchange Registration may promulgate” 


to this end may be appealed before the 
Minister of Finance, who will consider 
the opinion-of the Exchange Regulating 
Board. 

The new legislation was effected by 
decree-law No. 1326 of May 21, 1953.— 
Emb., Bogota. 

(These regulations should be included 
in Department of Commerce publica- 
tion “Preparing Shipments to Colom- 
bia,” International Reference Service 
series, vol. 5, No. 4, January 1948, sec- 
tion on “Fines and Penalties,” p, 7.) 


India Continues Policy 
Of Import Licensing 


India’s present policy for licensing 
imports is expected to remain relatively 
unchanged for the remainder of 1953, 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry 
stated in a public address. 


Stating that he did not foresee any 
drastic need for cutting imports, he 
added, “On the contrary, if anything, 
we hope to ease the position wherever 
genuine shortages are known to exist 
or seem likely to develop.” He also 
noted that an increase in imports was 
necessary to meet the increased demand 
for goods arising from the rising tempo 
of expenditures under India’s economic 
development program. 

The Minister recognized, however, 
that India would have to continue regu- 
lating imports,and meeting as much of 
its needs as practicable from domestic 
production in order to make the best 
possible use of its limited foreign ex- 
change resources. 

In reviewing the general pattern of 
trade during the last quarter of 1952 
and the first quarter of 1953 the Min- 
ister said it reflected mainly the restric- 
tive import policy pursued in the period 
July-December 1952. He observed that 
India’s balance-of-payments position had 
improved during the period under con- 
sideration largely because of increased 
earnings on invisibles and a reduction 


in external payments for imports of 
foodgrains. 





Israel Raises Duties 
On List of Imports 


Israeli import duties were substan- 
tially increased on a variety of goods 
on April 14, by a notice published in 
the Official Gazette of the same date. 

Among the items of interest to Amer- 
ican traders; their new duties; and old 
duties, shown in parentheses, are the 
following: 

Iron furniture and safes except tables 
and chairs, 70 percent ad. valorem (35 
percent); iron tables and chairs, 70 
(45); pressure cookers, 60 (40); primus 
stoves and burners or stoves and burn- 
ers of similar type, 70 (45); balances 
and scales, 50 (35); safety razors and 
parts, 70 (35); dentrifrices, 70 (35); 
fountain pens and parts, 100 (45); and 
boot polish, 70 (40). The duty on cigars 
and cigarettes is I£1.500 a_ kilogram 
(1.250) (I1£1=—US$1). 

The complete list of items subject to 
duty increases is available from the 
Near Eastern and African Division, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Depart- 


ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


(More Controls on Page 29) 
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Visitors From Berlin 
Study U. S. Market 


Four businessmen from Berlin are 
visiting the United States for the pur- 
pose of acquiring information to guide 
them in developing a program for the 
sale of Berlin products in this country. 
The team consists of Kurt Brandes, 
industrialist, director of Fritz Werner 
AG (machine tools); Curt Shilde, mer- 
chant, Ernst Krause Co., (machinery); 
Dr. Bernhard Skrodzki, manager of the 
Berlin Chamber of Industry and Com- 
merce; and Johannes Liedef, industrial- 
ist, director, Teppichwerke Berlin AG. 
They are accompanied by Mr. Henri 
A. Abt, director, German American 
Trade Promotion Co.,. Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. 

The group arrived in New York on 
June 7 and, after a visit to the Canadian 
Intérnational Trade Fair at Toronto, 
their itinerary includes Washington, 
June 15-16; Chicago, June 17-20; Los 
Angeles, June 21-23; San Francisco, 
June 24-25; and New York, June 26-July 
1. Anyone wishing to meet with the 
group may contact them through the 
German American Trade Promotion Co., 
Suite 6921, Empire State Building, New 
York, or through the Department of 
Commerce Field Offices in the cities to 
be visited. 





Tangier Phone Company To 
Enlarge Office Building 


Telefonica de Tanger, S. A., the 
Tangier telephone concession, is calling 
for bids until July 3, covering work 
to be performed in enlarging and im- 
proving its local office building. The 
work in general involves construction, 
and is considered of interest primarily 
to engineers, architects, builders, and 
contractors. Cost of the project is es- 
timated at 2,134,908.39 pesetas (on May 
29, 43.10 pesetas=US$1), representing 
1,216,753.29 pesetas for new construction 
and the balance for improvement and 
repairs. 

A detailed set of documents in French, 
ineluding summary of work to be per- 
formed; technical conditions, conditions 
of quality of materials and workman- 
ship, administrative conditions, and 
rules of adjudication; statement of 
dimensions; general estimate of costs; 
and architectual plans, is available for 
review purposes on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
— of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. 


Bids should be sent direct to the 
Director General, Telefonica Tanger, 
S. A., Rue Emsallah, Tangier. 


Bidders Invited for 
Australian Hotel 


Proposals are invited until August 
31 by the Government of New South 
Wales, Australia, for the erection and 
operation of a luxury hotel in the Aus- 
tralian Alps, to provide accommodations 
for skiers, hikers, and vacationists. 


Bidders are requested to submit de- 
tails of the buildings, accommodations, 
and tourist facilities which they plan 
to provide. They will be invited to 
nominate the site for the hotel and 
adjacent installations, which will prob- 
ably be in the general area of Mount 
Kosciusko, Australia’s highest peak, ap- 
proximately 250 miles southwest of 
Sydney. 

The entire region reportedly is con- 
trolled by the Kosciusko State Park 
Trust, composed of various State gov- 
ernment authorities; and present tourist 
facilities consist only of a small chalet 
operated by the Government Tourist 
Bureau and a lodge run by a local ski 
club. An official of the Park Trust states 
that, although the land on which the 
hotel is to be located could not be given 
in freehold, a suitable long-term lease 
would be arranged to give private in- 
vestors adequate security of tenure. 

Cost of establishing ‘a first-class hotel 
with additional facilities, such as a 
swimming pool, golf course, and’ski lifts, 
is estimated at US$2,250,000. Virtually 
all of the furnishings and equipment 
would have to be imported. However, 
the basic building materials and labor 
reportedly would be available locally. 

Further information, including a map 
of the area, is obtainable for review 
purposes on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Proposals should be sent to the N.S.W. 
Minister for Lands, Sydney, Australia. 
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Surinam Officials 
To Visit U. S. 


Two officials of the Surinam 
Government — Severinus Desire 
Emanuels, Minister of Finance, 
and Julius Christiaan Curiel, Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs—are ex- 
pected to arrive in the United 
States on June 24 for a 4- or 5-day 
visit. Their principal interests are 
promotion of U. S.-Surinam trade 
and encouragement of foreign 
capital investment in Surinam. 


Their itinerary ‘will include New 
York and Washington, and pos- 
sibly Pittsburgh. They may be 
contacted through the Netherlands 
Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 











Capital Sought for 
Costa Rican Cacao 


American investors are invited by 
George F. Bowman, an American plan- 
tation manager established in Costa 
Rica, to buy cacao plantations on a 
partnership basis. Mr. Bowman, who 
reportedly is an expert in cacao cultiva- 
tion, proposes formation of a limited 
corporation in which he as manager 
would retain 50 percent of the stock, 
while the investor would pay into the 
corporation 40 percent of the purchase 
price of the cacao farm, plus additional 
funds required to buy necessary ma- 
chinery and begin rehabilitation and 
new planting. 


The manager would hire necessary 
personnel, prepare the program, and 
supervise operations, but the investor 
would be given full and equal voice in 
overall management of the plantation. 
An estimated minimum of US$40,000 
would be required for a farm of 600 
acres, the minimum size Mr. Bowman 
considers essential for efficient opera- 
tion. 


Market potentials would present no 
problem, according to Mr. Bowman. AI- 
though producers of cacao in Costa Rica 
are numerous, there is said to be a 
ready market for Costa Rican cacao 
beans. 

Interested parties are invited to cor- 
respond with George F. Bowman, P. O. 
Box 1973, San Jose, Costa Rica. 





Generating Equipment 
Wanted in Thailand 


The Royal Irrigation Department of 
Thailand invites bids until July 15 for 
the supply of three diesel-electric gen- 
erating sets, each having an output of 
200 kw. at a rated speed of 1000 r.p.m., 
3 phase, 220-230 volts, 3 wire power 
factor 0.8, 50 cycles. 

Prices are to be quoted separately 
for the generating set units, complete 
with standard spares and tools; extra 
spare parts are to be quoted separately 
for each item. All prices are to be c.i.f. 
Bangkok, in dollars, while customs duty 
and other local charges are to be quoted 
in baht (1 baht = approximately US$0.06) 
for delivery to the Royal Irrigation 
Department, Samsen. Shortest possible 
delivery is to be stated, and the man- 
ufacturer’s name must be specified. 

Quotations, accompanied by a deposit 
of 4,000 baht, should be submitted 
direct to the Secretary’s office, Irriga- 
tion Department, Bangkok, Thailand, 
from whom bidding documents may be 
obtained. 

A loan copy of the specifications is 
available for review purposes from the 
Commefcial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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Bids Requested for 
Roadbuilding in Iraq 


Civil-engineering contractors are in- 
vited by the Secretary General, Develop- 
ment Board of Iraq, Baghdagi, to submit 
bids for the construction of a new road 
and related works from Tasloojah—100 
kilometers east of Kirkuk on the Kir- 
kuk-Sulaimaniya Road—to the site of 
the camp at the proposed Dokan Dam, 
a distance of about 50 kilometers. Bids 
will be accepted until August 25, 1953. 

The work will include construction 
of earthworks, culverts, and bridges 
over a distance of 35 kilometers of the 
proposed road, and stone foundations, 
haunching stones, and bituminous maca- 
dam surfacing of the carriageway over 
the entire road. 

Bidding documents, in duplicate, may 
be obtained from the Directorate Gen- 
eral of Contracts, Development Board, 
Baghdad, Iraq, subject to a charge of 
25 Iraqi dinars (1 Iraqi dinar = US$2.80), 
which will not be refunded. Drawings 
may be inspected at the board’s offices, 
Southgate, Baghdad, or the office of the 
Executive Engineer, Development 
Board, Kirkuk, during office hours. 


Bids must be accompanied by a pre- 
liminary deposit of 20,000 Iraqi dinars, 
in the form of a letter of guaranty from 
any approved bank in Baghdad, or paid 
in cash to the Directorate General of 
Accounts of the Board, and the receipt 
issued for such payment must be at- 
tached to the bidding documents, 


Bids will be considered only from 
firms which have had previous experi- 
ence in similar work, and the board 
does not bind itself to accept the lowest 
or any tender, 


New Zealand Needs 
Power Equipment 


Bids are invited until September 29, 
by the State Hydro-Electric Depart- 
ment, Wellington, New Zealand, for 
the supply and delivery of 1,119 220- 
kv. single-circuit galvanized steel trans- 
mission line towers, required for the 
Roxburgh-Islington No. 2 line. 


Specifications are available for re- 
view purposes on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or the Office of the Commercial 
Counsellor, New Zealand Embassy, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D, C. 








Thailand’s rice trade in the first quar- 
ter of 1953 was highlighted by a decline 
in exports, limited Government con- 
tracts, continued large stocks at mills, 
large commercial purchases by South 
Korea, and a noticeable increase in re- 
sistance on the part of foreign buyers 
to the current high export prices of 
rice.—Emb., Bangkok. 
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Brazil in Market 
For 200 Buses 


The Companhia Municipal de 
Transportes Coletivos, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, invites bids until July 1 
for the supply of 200 omnibuses 
for the city of Sao Paulo. Since 
the company reportedly is a mu- 
nicipal organization, there would 
be no difficulties with regard to 
import license and exchange. 


The bus bodies are to be of 
Brazilian manufacture, and inter- 
ested U. S. manufacturers not hav- 
ing branch plants in Brazil may 
wish to contact, through their 
local representatives, suitable 
Brazilian manufact’‘rers. 

Complete specifications, in Por- 
tuguese, are obtainable for review 
purposes on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Quotations should be sent direct 
to the Companhia Municipal de 
Transportes Coletivos, Avenida 
Francisco Matarazzo 774, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 











Jamaican Citrus Growers 
In Market for Boxes 


The Citrus Growers’ Association, Ltd., 
of Jamaica, wishes to receive quotations 
on about 180,000 Bruce-type boxes with 
center pieces, needed for citrus export. 

The association. established by law 
to control marketing of citrus for ex- 
port, works to improve the quality of 
citrus and to assist local citrus growers 
in producing for export. 

Offers should be addressed to the 
Citrus Growers’ Association, Ltd. 72 
Laws Street, Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Colombia Asks Quotations 
On Crude Gypsum Needs 


Quotations, c.i.f. Colombo, are de- 
sired by the Government of Ceylon, 
prior to June 29, for the supply and 
delivery of 5,000 metric tons of crude 
gypsum, crushed into particles of %” 
to 3”, suitable for the manufacture of 
cement. The gypsum is required for 
the Government Cement Factory, Kan- 
kasanturai, Ceylon. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review purposes on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. For bidding purposes, 
the documents may be obtained from 
the Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington 8, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Industries & Fisheries, Colombo, Ceylon. 
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Investment Possible 
In Belgian Congo 


A possible field for the establishment 
in the Belgian Congo of an industry 
to manufacture electrical transmission 
line accessories, such as_ high-quality 
porcelain insulators and pole hardware 
is reported. 

Continuing development of electric- 
power facilities in the Congo, with 
resultant increasing consumption neces- 
sitating transmission over long dis- 
tances, as well as maintenance and re- 


placement requirements, it is believed, 
will create a definite demand in the 
near future for the output of a small 
plant making these accessories. 


Additional factors cited in favor of 
such an enterprise include the high re- 
gard locally for the quality of American- 
made products and the availability of 
local labor, at comparatively low wages, 
and certain raw materials, such as cer- 
amic minerals which would be needed 
for production of insulators. Although 
it was pointed out that transportation 
costs of importing other needed ma- 
terials would be high, it was believed 
that they would be offset by other ad- 
vantages. 

It has been suggested that American 
industrialists interested in establishing 
this or other manufacturing enterprises 
in the Congo discuss with Belgian of- 
ficials, engineers, financiers, and indus- 
trialists practical or desirable industries 
whose development might be aided by 
American technology and capital. Pos- 
sible avenues of approach for such dis- 
cussion are the Ministere des Colonies, 
Brussels, Belgium, or the Association 
des Interets Coloniaux Belges, 34 rue 
de Stassart, Brussels, Belgium. 


Ceylon Will Seek Bids 
For Cotton Yarn Needs 


The Commissioner of Cottage Indus- 
tries of the Government of Ceylon 
reportedly soon will invite bids for 
the supply of 300,000 or 400,000 pounds 
of cotton yarn. 


Spinners, supply houses, and agents 
interested in bidding are invited to 
register with the Department of Cot- 
tage Industries, Torrington Square, 
Colombo, Ceylon, stating type of yarn 
they can supply—grey, bleached, dyed, 
plain, gassed, counts, singles, doubles 
and higher plies, various twists, staple 
lengths normally used, mercerized, in 
hanks, bobbins, or cones, and similar 
particulars. Four copies of catalogs and 
specifications and four sets of labeled 
samples are also requested, as well as 
bank references. 


Tender notices, when published, will 


be sent by the Department of Cottage 
Industries to all registrants. 
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LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 
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In Foreign Countries 

Machine Parts: 

Italy—Dino S. Saltiel (Italia) (con- 
sulting engineer, exporter, manufactur- 
er), P. O. Box 1487, Milan, wishes to 
manufacture under U. S. license in Italy 
custom-built machinery parts, particu- 
larly precision work, according to draw- 
ings and specifications. 

Metal Products: 

Germany—“J O W IK A” Stahlwaren- 
fabrik Eugen Weber & Altenbach KG. 
(manufacturer of cutlery and tools), 


154 Merscheider Strasse, Solingen-Mer- 
scheid, is interested in obtaining U. S. 
patents, processes, and techniques for 
the manufacture and sale in Germany 
of metal and steel goods. 


Pylons: 


Germany—R. Stock & Co., Spiral-_ 


bohrer-, Werkzeug-, und Maschinenfab- 
rik Aktiengesellschaft (manufacturer), 
146 Grossbeerenstrasse, Berlin-Marien- 
felde, wishes to manufacture under 
U. S. license in Germany concrete 
pylons, suitable for carrying overhead 
lines of high voltage. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 








Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lista. or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*), 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division. U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Agar-Agar: 

Spain—Sociedad Anonima Hispano 
Americana “JUCIERVA” (export 
agent), Maestro Victoria No. 8, Madrid, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
monthly 1,500 to 2,000 kilograms of 
white, tasteless agar-agar in powder 
form, obtained from Gelidium Corneum 
species (Algae). A certificate of in- 
spection may be obtained from the local 
Department of Health at exporter’s 
expense. Firm offers to supply a 4- 
ounce sample gratis. Price quotation 
and analysis available.* 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

Spain—Javier Vergara Gordon (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), Jardinillo Nos. 7 
al 11, Jerez de la Frontera, Cadiz, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
sherry wines (Manzilla, Amontillado, 
Oloroso, etc.) and Spanish brandy 
(cognac type), alcholic strength shown 
by degrees, not completely dry, pre- 
pared according to buyer’s taste. In- 
spection available by Consejo Regulador 
de la Denominacion de Origen, Jerez- 
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Xeres-Sherry, of Jerez de la Frontera, 
Cadiz, Spain. 
Beverages: 
France—Jean Cestaret (“Source de 
Girard’) (producer, wholesaler, export- 
ér), Galgon, Gironde offers to export 


direct, preferably to importers, or 
through agent very good quality bottled 
aerated spring water mixed with brandy 
(cognac or Armagnac), for table use, 
and pure, aerated mineral water from 
spring located at Galgon, Gironde, 
France, packed in 23-centiliter bottles. 
Alcoholic strength of mixed beverage 
(mineral water flavored with brandy) 
stated to be 7° G. L. Inspection avail- 
able at Galgon, Gironde, France, at 
buyer’s expense. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 


Ceramics: 

Italy—Ceramica Procida (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 11 Via 
Roma, Vietri sul Mare (Salerno), offers 
to export direct high grade artistic 
ceramics, quantity according to order. 

Italy—Natale D’Arienzo “La Vie- 
trese” (manufacturer, exporter), 60 
Corso Umberto I, Vietri sul Mare (Sa- 
lerno), offers to export direct high 
grade artistic ceramics, quantity ac- 
cording to order. 

Italy—Ceramica Matteo Di Lieto 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter) 
(no street address required), Amalfi 


(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Guadalupe, Caceres, offers to export 
direct or through agent first quality 
paprika, 7,000 kilograms of sweet and 
20,000 kilograms of bittersweet. In- 
spection may be arranged by buyer, 
upon arrival of shipment, at seller’s 
expense, Correspondence in Spanish or 
French preferred, 

Furniture: 

Italy— G. & A. Nastrucci (whole- 
saler, manufacturer, retailer), 127 Via 
Astollelle, Pompei (Naples), offers to 
export direct high grade furniture, 
quantity according to order. 

Italy—Antonio Sada (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter, retailer), 31 Corso 
Umberto I, Pontecagnano (Salerno), 


offers to export direct high grade furni- 
ture, quantity according to order. 

Netherlands — Hoogsteder’s Meubel 
Bedrijf (manufacturer), 56-58 Man- 
darijnstraat, The Hague, offers to ex- 
port direct folding chairs, suitable for 
hotels, restaurants, bungalows, boats, 
prefabricated houses, and conference 
rooms. Illustrated leafiet (in Dutch) 
available.* 


Handicraft Products: 

Portugal—Canha & Formigal, Lda. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, sales 
agent), 6 Rua do Corpo Santo, 1°, 


(Salerno), offers to export direct highLisbon, offers to export direct or 


quality artistic ceramics, quantity ac- 
cording to order. ° 

Italy—Ceramiche Pucci (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 3 Via A. Costa, Um- 
bertide (Perugia), offers to export di- 
rect or through agent first-class ma- 
jolica ware and artistic ceramics, such 
as tea, coffee, dessert, liqueur, and table 
services; smoking sets; vases; and other 
modern ceramic decorations, valued at 
6,000,000 lire monthly. 

Italy—Ceramica Artistica Solimene 
(manufacturer, exporter) (no street ad- 
dress required), Vietri sul Mare, Fraz. 
Marina (Salerno), offers to export di- 
rect high grade ceramic articles, 
quantity according to order. Quality 
inspection available, details to be de- 
termined by sales agreement. 


Chemicals: 

Germany—Wilhelm Henseler (whole- 
saler, exporter), 50 Bruehlerstrasse, 
Wesseling Bez. Koeln, offers to export 
direct all kinds of chemicals, 


Electrical Supplies: 

Japan—Toho Tsusho Kaisha, Ltd. 
(importer,: exporter, wholesaler, sales 
agent), The Tokai Bank Bidg., 5 Tori 
1-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
offers to export midget electric bulbs, 
Suitable for toy electric trains, motor 
cars, and motor boats. Also, firm offers 
to reproduce special types of small 
bulbs, according to samples submitted. 


Foodstuffs: 
Spain—Eusebio Gonzalez y Cia., S. L. 


through agent artistic cork boxes, rus- 
tic baskets, embroidered linens, carved 
wood parts used in furniture work, and 
all types of silver articles (frames, 
boxes, trays, and table services). 


Materials Handling Equipment: 

Netherlands—“OODEE,” Fabrieken 
van Constructiewerken en Transport- 
materiaal (manufacturer, exporter), 
621-627 Loosduinscheweg, The Hague, 
offers to export direct high grade trans- 
portation equiprnent, suitable for fac- 
tory use. [Illustrated literature (in 
Dutch) available.* 


Metal Products: 

Denmark—K. Damm (manufacturer, 
export merchant), 13 Kultorvet, Copen- 
hagen K, offers to export direct or 
through agent ship thimbles of stain- 
less steel, ranging in size from 3 mm. 
to 10 mm. Price information and samples 
available.* 


Metals: 
Belgium— S. A. Auxiliaire Matieres 
Chimiques (manufacturer, importer, 


exporter, wholesaler), 148 chaussee 
d’Ixelles, Brussels, offers to export 
direct monthly 30 tons of beryllium 
metal. 


Notions: 

Germany—B. Achberger & Sohn 
(manufacturer, exporter), Lindenberg/ 
Allgaeu, Bavaria, offers to export direct 
artificial flowers and leaves, made of 
paper and textiles, suitable for decora- 
tive uses, 
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Novelties: 

England—United Rexima (manufac- 
turer, retailer, exporter, wholesaler), 17 
Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 2, 
offers to export direct to florists and 
jewelry and gift shops decorative flower 
holders (clear, gold, or silver finish), 
guaranteed nonspill, available in vase, 
horn, and straight tube models. Firm 
states flower holders are for personal 
wear, and hold enough water to keep 


a spray or buttonhole of flowers fresh 
for several days. 


Painters’ Supplies: 

Germany—Artekobingesellschaft Ger- 
hard & Co. (manufacturer, exporter), 
14 Oberntorwall, Bielefeld, offers to 
export direct or through agent painters’ 
supplies, including 2 tons weekly of 
color agglutinants. Descriptive litera- 
ture (in German) available.* 


Plastic Products: 

Denmark—Universal Plastic A/S 
(manufacturer), 2 Tingvej, Copenhagen 
S., offers to export direct or through 
agent finest quality plastic billfolds, 
pocket books, wallets, key holders, and 
money bags, available in assorted colors. 
Sample available.* 

Sweden—Ingeniorsfirma Yngve Cassel 
(manufacturer, export merchant, whole- 
saler), 2 Gambrinusgatan, Stockholm, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
monthly 40 high quality interlock- 
bordered suction box lids, made of 
canvas isolit (laminated bakelite), for 
paper mills. Price information and illus- 
trated literature available.* 


Protective Coatings: 

Italy—Dino S. Saltiel (Italia) (con- 
sulting engineer, exporter, and manu- 
facturer), P. O. Box 1487, Milan, 
offers to export direct protective coat- 
ings, which, when applied by brush or 
spray to the surface of wood, cloth, 
metals, or cement, form a glassy film 
which is stated to be fireproof, water- 
proof, heat repellent, washable and an- 
tiseptic. Said to be particularly suitable 
for construction industry, shipbuilding, 
and use by the armed services. Descrip- 
tive information and sample applica- 
tions of coatings available.* 


Reed Products: 

Netherlands—Jac. Hogenboom & Zoon 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
17 Noordeinde, Spijkenisse, offers to 
export direct or through agent first 
quality rushes for chair seats, wicker 
reed, reed matting, osier, and braided 
chair seats of reed in all shapes, quan- 
tity according to order, 


Stationery Items: 

Germany—Papierwarenfabrik Rudolf 
Koehler (manufacturer of paper goods), 
7 Ejisenbahnstrasse, Forchheim/Ofr., 
Bavaria, offers to export direct photo- 
graphic and poetry albums, guest books, 
and diaries, bound in imitation leather, 
colored chintz, or cretonne. Photographs 
and descriptive price list available.* 
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IMPORT AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITY 











Seapiemoents information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 


stances as indicated by symbol 


(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Hoisting Device: 

Belgium—Secalt S. A. (C. A. Roels) 
(manufacturer), 144 Ave, Brugmann, 
Brussels, wishes to appoint about 12 
U. S. buying agents for the sale of 
“Tirfor” traction and hoisting device. 
Mr. Roels reportedly intends to visit 


the U. S. in July for the purpose of 
contacting prospective agents, Illustra- 
ted literature (in German, French, and 
English) available.* 
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Radio Parts: 

Canada—Matteau Radio Electric 
Regd. (retailer and wholesaler), 1365 
St. Francois Xavier St., Three Rivers, 
P. Q., wishes to purchase direct radio 
parts for repair work, 


Textiles: 

Switzerland—Eugen Burgauer & Co., 
A. G. (importer, wholesaler), Forch- 
strasse 67, Zurich 32, wishes to pur- 
chase direct textiles, 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 





AGENCY 











Electrical Appliances: 

Sudan—V. P. Papadellis & Sons Ltd. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), P. O. Box 
146, Khartoum, wishes to purchase di- 
rect or obtain agency for refrigerators 
and other household electrical appli- 
ances. 


Foodstuffs: 

Sudan—V. P. Papadellis & Sons Ltd. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), P. O. Box 
146, Khartoum, wishes to purchase di- 
rect or obtain agency for canned goods. 

Minerals: ~ 

Germany—Hanf & Nelles, Inh. Karl 
Schroeteler (importer, wholesaler, sales 
agent), 10 Koehlstrasse, Dusseldorf, 
wishes to purchase direct gilsonite as- 


phalt in 40-ton lots, for the paint and 
varnish industry. 


Notions and Novelties: 

Switzerland—Eugen Burgauer & Co., 
A. G. (importer, wholesaler), Forch- 
strasse 67, Zurich 32, wishes to pur- 
chase direct notions and novelties 
suitable for advertising. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Paints and Varnishes: 

Germany—Hanf & Nelles, Inh. Karl 
Schroeteler (importer, wholesaler, sales 
agent), 10 Koehlstrasse, Dusseldorf, 
wishes to purchase direct raw materials 
for the paint and varnish industry. 


Printing Supplies: 

France—Imprimerie et Editions Sa- 
vernoises (manufactyprer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 6 rue de la Poste, Saverne 
(Bas-Rhin), wishes to purchase direct 
gold or bronze foil, to be used in print- 
ing on book covers. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Electrical Appliances: 

Canada—Thomas Livingstone (com- 
mission merchant), 11 Starr Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario, wishes to obtain 
agency for electrical appliances, par- 
ticularly washing machines and refrig- 
erators, 


Furniture: 

Canada—Thoams Livingstone (com- 
mission merchant), 11 Starr Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario, wishes to obtain 
agency for household furniture. 


Metal Products: 

Canada—G. R. Marshall & Co. Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, buying agent), 82- 
84 Richmond St. E., Toronto 1, Ontario, 
wishes to obtain agency for raw ma- 
terials, semimanufactured items, and) 
component parts for the metal and 
fabricating industries. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Naval Stores: 

Germany—Ernst Seeger (manufac- 
turer’s agent, commission merchant, 
broker), 1 Lindenstrasse, Mettmann 
Rhid., wishes to act as representative 


for producers and exporters of rosin 
and turpentine. 


Textiles: 

Union of South Africa—Edward Feit 
& Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative, 511-12 Automutual House, 
57. de Villiers St., Johannesburg,wishes 
to obtain agency for textiles, including 
novelty dress fabrics (plain, printed, 
or fancy woven rayon or nylon with or 
without metallic finishes, and cotton 
prints) and printed, plain, and fancy 
woven furnishings fabrics; also, men’s 
hosiery. 











FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Germany—Erich Kraemer, represent- 
ing Zellstoff-Fabrik Waldhof, A. G. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer), 9 
Lederberg, Wiesbaden, is interested in 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





British Coal Stocks Show Decline; 
Production and Exports Higher 


Britain’s distributed coal stocks at the end of the coal winter 
were about 1 million tons below last year’s level. 

Although there are approximately 2 million tons of opencast coal 
in undistributed stockpiles compared with about half a million tons 
at the same time last year, possibly 600,000 tons of this amount is 


considered “second quality” and not 
ordinarily classed as salable. 

The fact that omy about 5.5 million 
tons of coal were added to stocks last 
summer makes it difficult to achieve 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power’s goal 
of building up stocks to 19 million tons. 
This is particularly true because the 
miners had an extra public holiday for 
the Coronation and will have an extra 
week’s vacation in the summer. 

Provisional figures of coal production 
indicate a small improvement in output 
in the first 17 weeks of 1953. Total pro- 
duction during this period totals 76,800,- 
000 tons, an increase of 550,000 tons 
over 1952. 

Productivity does not seem to be 
responding, however, at the rate the 
industry leaders desire, and absenteeism 
continues higher than it did last year. 

Despite adequate stocks of coal at 
the beginning of the winter in 1952, the 
early cold weather nearly brought about 
a coal crisis. 


Exports Improve 


Oversea sales of British coal, how- 
ever, have continued to increase and 
during the first 4 months of 1953 they 
amounted to £21 million, compared with 
£14 million and £7 million in the corre- 
sponding periods in 1952 and 1951. If 
coal stocks are to be built up, it is 
doubtful that this rate of increase will 
be maintained. 

So far there has been a marked up- 
turn in exports to Italy; Denmark, and 
Western Germany, but a falling off in 
shipments to the Argentine Republic. 


Labor Disputes Hit Mining 


Official statistics which have only 
recently been released show that of 
1,714 work stoppages in 1952 in all 
industries, 1,221 occurred in coal mining, 
and accounted for an aggregate loss of 
660,000 working days. 

Most of these stoppages were short 
lived, wage disputes accounting for 
about two-fifths of the total number. 

One member of the National Coal 
Board has indicated that since national- 
ization in 1947, the miners have lost 
90 million tons of coal and £139 million 
in wages through stoppages, go-slow 
movements, and absenteeism. 





Ecuadoran production of oilseeds and 
nuts in 1952 is estimated at approxi- 
mately 24,000 short tons, or about one- 
fourth more than the 19,000-ton output 
in 1951.—Con. Gen., Guayaquil. 
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Canadian Drive-in 
Theaters Multiply 


Drive-in motion picture theaters in 
Canada have multiplied at an extraordi- 
nary pace since the end of World War 
II and the consequent lifting of building 
and gasoline restrictions. In May 1953 
there were 112 drive-in theaters operat- 
ing throughout Canada, with a total car 
capacity of about 50,000. In addition, 
24 drive-in theaters were under con- 
struction and another 20 were planned 
for probable completion this year. 

In 1947 only 7 drive-in theaters were 
in operation in all of Canada, but now 
52 drive-ins are located in Ontario, 17 
in British Columbia, 16 in Saskatche- 
wan, 12 in Alberta, and 15 are in Mani- 
toba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island. No drive-ins are 
located in Quebec and Newfoundland. 

Drive-in theater layout, technical 
equipment, and supplementary attrac- 
tions, closely follow the U. S. pattern. 
The average Canadian drive-in theater 
accommodates about 500 cars and plays 
to about 200,000 persons a season. Ad- 
mission costs are about the same as in 
second-run downtown theaters, but some 
exhibitors are charging a flat rate of 
$1 per car regardless of the number of 
passengers. 

Continuing new construction is :evi- 
dence of the almost boom conditions 
prevailing. The question is how long 
the expansion of facilities can continue 
in view of Canadian population and 
the special location problems peculiar 
to outdoor exhibition. Zoning restric- 
tions and Government regulations with 
respect to highway proximity are al- 
ready causing problems to operators 
seeking sites in the more populous areas. 


Italian Motor Vehicle 


Production Increasing 


Italian motor-vehicle production in 
the first 3 months of 1953 totaled 
38,536 units, an increase of 33 percent 
over the 29,014 units manufactured in 
the corresponding period of 1952. Pro- 
duction by types in the 1953 period was 
as follows: 30,502 passenger cars, 7,468 
trucks, and 566 buses- 

Exports in the first quarter of 1953 
totaled 7,107 units, about 18 percent 
of production. 





Netherlands-Made Film 
ls Big Box-Office Hit 


The domestic production “Stars Shine 
Everywhere” was the big box-office hit 
in the Netherlands during the first quar- 
ter of 1953..Its premier showing was in 
Amsterdam on January 30 and, accord- 
ing to reports, total admissions to this 
film by March 26 had reached 500,000. 
Despite this success, the Netherlands 
Motion Picture Association pointed out 
that financial conditions for a Nether- 
lands production industry are still any- 
thing but sound, and regular production 
of Netherlands features is not yet an- 
ticipated. The success of the film, how- 
ever, did revive interest in the prospects 
of the motion picture industry. 


The most important film development 
during the first months of 1953 was the 
beginning of a strong campaign by dis- 
tributors to obtain a larger share of 
box-office receipts. Importation and cen- 
sorship of films continued in a normal 
way. Movie attendance suffered slightly 
from the February floods, but later re- 
covered. 


The Netherlands Bank has, in prin- 
ciple, agreed to the same amounts and 
conditions in foreign exchange alloca- 
tions for film imports in 1953 as were 
set up in 1951 and 1952. The conditions 
attached to the 1953 qyota again re- 
quire that a minimum of 12 weeks a 
year shall be devoted to exhibiting fea- 
tures other than those from the dollar 
areas. The maximum film rentals re- 
main unchanged at 32% percent of net 
box-office receipts per program, 65 per- 
cent of which is transferable to the 
foreign producer. Film distributors in 
the Netherlands reportedly resent the 
limitation of the film rental percentage 
to 32% percent, and are urgently re- 
questing a revision. 





Guatemalan!mports of Motor 


Vehicles Show Decline 


Guatemala imported 783 passenger 
cars and 936 trucks and buses, including 
ambulances and hearses, in 1952 com- 
pared with 1,091 passenger cars and 
1,320 trucks and buses in 1951. 


Imports in 1952, with figures for 
1951 in parentheses, ‘included 688 
(1,025) passenger cars and 904 (1,268) 
trucks and buses from the United States 
and Canada. Other suppliers in 1952 
were the United Kingdom, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, and France, in the 
order of importance, 





Philippine coconut production § in 
terms of copra equivalent during the 
first quarter of 1953 is estimated at al- 
most 172,700 long tons, or 25 percent 
less than the 229,220 tons produced in 
the like period of 1952.—Emb., Manila. 
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Netherlands To Import 
Soviet Cars, Cycles 


An Amsterdam automobile and 
motorcycle importer has com- 
pleted arrangements for the im- 
portation of automobiles and mo- 
torcycles from the U.S.S.R., ac- 
cording to the Netherlands press, 
The initial importation will con- 
sist of 100 Moskvich (MKV) pas- 
senger cars which will be delivered 
in June 1953. The sales price will 
be 4,444 guilders (1 guilder=US 
$0.263). 

It is planned later to import 
two other makes, the Pobeda 
(PDA) and the ZIM, which are 
larger and priced at about 7,200 
and 9,800 guilders, respectively. 

The MKV and PDA are pow- 
ered with 4-cylinder engines and 
the ZIM has a 6-cylinder engine. 

The press also states that the 
Soviet motorcycle UM-49, with a 
sales price of about 1,150 guilders, 
will be imported at a later date. 











Netherlands To Show 
3-D Films in 1953 


The first three-dimensional feature 
film to be shown in the Netherlands is 
scheduled for release in Amsterdam this 
summer. The success of a three-dimen- 
sional British documentary film re- 
leased in the Netherlands last year has 
led to expectations of similar interest in 
3-D feature films. 

The new Flora Theater in Amster- 
dam was scheduled to open at the end 
of May and to be equipped for 3-D films. 

The Netherlands Censorship Board 
approved 449 feature films for exhibi- 
tion in the calendar year 1952 compared 
with 486 in 1951. Of the feature films 
passed in 1952, about 59 percent, or 
263 films, were U. S. productions, 47 
were German, 40 French, 26 British, 24 
Italian, 18 Swedish, 9 Austrian, 7 Dan- 
ish, 5 Soviet, 5 Swiss, and 1 each came 
from Rumania, Spain, Argentina, and 
Belgium. One feature film was a Neth- 
erlands production. 


The Netherlands Motion Picture As- 
sociation reports that no complaints 
were received regarding unreasonable 
decisions taken by the Censorship 
Board in 1952. On the whole, both the 
Board and film distributors have shown 
an understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems. 

The total length of films censored by 
the Board in 1952 was 1,419,720 meters. 
In all, 11 films were rejected. The 
Board reported that more deletions 
were made in films passed for the age 
group. under 18 years, and fewer dele- 
tions in films passed for adults only, 
than in the preceding year. 


dune 22, 1953 


Australia Buys Most of 
Its Films From U.S. 


The Australian Chief Censor for 
motion-picture films for 1952 reported 
that 390 imported feature films were 
reviewed, 290 of them being U. S. pro- 
ductions, 72 British films, and 28 from 
other countries. 

Of the total, 324 were passed without 
eliminations, 65 were passed after dele- 
tions were made, and 1 was rejected 


on first review but was censored again 
at a later date and approved after 
changes were made. In the year before, 
427 imported features were reviewed, 
of which 347 were U. S. films, 59 were 
British, and 21 came from other coun- 
tries. Two Australian feature films were 
reviewed in each of the years. 


The Chief Censor commented that 
of the 392 features approved for exhi- 
bition last year, 277 were classified as 
suitable for general exhibition and 115 
as not suitable for children under 16 
years of age. In the 4 years 1949 to 
1952, inclusive, the preponderance of 
general exhibition films has gradually 
increased from about 66 percent of the 
films reviewed in 1949 to almost 71 per- 
cent in 1952. 


The report paid tribute to producers 
in the United States and the United 
Kingdom on their choice of subjects, 
themes, and casts, and to the directors 
for handling the productions in a man- 
ner which enabled the Australian cen- 
sors to apply the general exhibition 
classification. 

The number of complaints received 
by the censors in 1952 was negligible. 
Deletions from only 65 feature films 
were ordered, which indicates further 


improvement in oversea production 
standards. 





Exchange Shortage May 
Affect Taiwan Film Imports 


The amount of foreign exchange re- 
mittances for motion-picture rentals in 
Taiwan, which reached the equivalent of 
US$1,024,000 in 1952, may have to be 
reduced in 1953. Of the 1952 value, 
$615,000 was in U. S. currency and the 
remainder was in Hong Kong dollars. 

The Preliminary Screening Committee 
for Foreign Exchange Allocation of the 
Bank of Taiwan, which has been consid- 
ering allocations, states that although it 
recognizes the importance of motion 
pictures as one of the principal forms 
of relaxation, under the austerity pro- 
gram of the Government, the shortage 
of foreign exchange will probably re- 
quire restrictions all along the line. 

No definite decision was reached by 
the committee, but some change was 
anticipated in the rules governing ap- 
plications for remittances by film dis- 
tributors in raising the percentage 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


German Book Publishing 
Centers Are Shifting 


The recent construction of the “House 
of German Book Trade” in Frankfurt 
am Main, Germany, emphasized the 
shift in location of the country’s book- 
publishing industry. 

Before World War II, Leipzig, now 
in the Soviet Occupation Zone, was the 
leading book-publishing center in Ger- 
many, having the largest number of 
important publishing houses and a book 
fair of international renown. 

Since the war it has been surpassed 
by Frankfurt in Western Germany, 
although Leipzig still is one of the two 
foremost publishing centers in the 
Soviet area of occupation. East Berlin 
is the other important center in that 
area. 

The main centers in Western Ger- 
many are Munich, Stuttgart, Berlin, 
Hamburg, Duesseldorf, and Wiesbaden. . 

The tendency has been toward con- 
centration of the industry since 1927. 
The number of publishing houses and 
publishing centers have declined in both 
Western and Eastern Germany. 


In 1951 there were 1,985 publishing 
houses in Western Germany, which 
turned out 14,161 new books at an av- 
erage retail price of about 6.80 West 
deutschemarks (US$1.70). In the same 
year, the 127 publishing houses in the 
Soviet Zone produced 2,100 new books 
at an average retail price of about 6.20 
East deutschemarks (US$1.85). 


Before the war about a thousand pub- 
lishing houses were operating in Ger- 
many. 


Exports Rise Sharply 

Exports of books and periodicals from 
Western Germany have been rising 
sharply in the past few years, reaching 
a total value of about $9 million for 
books and about $5 million for peri- 
odicals in 1952. Principal customers are 
Switzerland, the Saar area, Austria, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
Brazil, France, the Netherlands, Italy, 
and Japan. 

Imports of books into Western Ger- 
many have also been increasing, but at 
a somewhat slower rate. In 1952 ex- 
ports of books and periodicals exceeded 
imports by about $6 million. 

In the Soviet Zone the output of 
literary and cultural works, except for 
works of Eastern authors, has declined 
but the output of scientific and agri- 
cultural books has increased. 





which must be retained in Taiwan for 
local expenses. In actual practice, it is 
reported that most distributors’ con- 
tracts with U. S. film companies allow 
15 percent for local expenses. 

Apparently no consideration is being 
given to restricting the number of U, S. 
films which may be imported. 














Where Are We in International . 
Trade and Investment? 


The United States has, without doubt, the greatest pool of private 
capital remaining on earth. Despite this, the net flow of private long- 
term investment capital from the United States to ventures in foreign 
countries amounted to less than $1 billion in 1952. 

In some countries, investment opportunities are limited by the 


lack or inadequacy of basic facilities. 
Such countries may have rich natural 
resources but they are inaccessible until 


transportation, power, ports, and other 
basic facilities are developed. Although 
such basic facilities apparently present 
investment opportunities in.themselves, 
there is frequently a tendency toward 
governmental ownership and operation 
of transportation and public utilities. 
On the other hand, the shortage of 
private local capital which may be 
available for investment acts as a 
deterrent to foreign investment. In part, 
this shortage may reflect low incomes 
and low levels of private savings; in 
addition, it often indicates a preference 
for savings in the form of hoarded 





Excerpted from an address delivered 
by Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for International 
Affairs, before the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute in Washington, D. C., 
Thursday, June 11. 





currency, precious metals, or invest- 
ments in real estate, agriculture, or 
trading operations. Such conditions limit 
the chances for finding local capital 
participation. 

In some countries, the immediate 
possibilities for marketing manufac- 
tured or processed goods are quite 
limited. Even though American inves- 
tors may see possibilities for expansion 
through the introduction of more effec- 
tive production and distribution tech- 
niques, they are often met with opposi- 
tion generated by the already established 
local business interests. 


American businessmen are under- 
standably cautious in undertaking long- 
term capital commitments in countries 
where economic conditions are unstable. 
In recent years, instability in a number 
of countries has been evidenced by infla- 
tionary forces in operation. Then too, 
many of the less developed countries de- 
pend heavily upon the production and 
marketing of a few primary raw ma- 
terials. Changes in the world demand 
and prices for these key commodities are 
likely to have a critical impact upon eco- 
nomic stability. 

Foreign investments generally involve 
greater risks than at home. Since many 
of the risks are beyond the investor’s 
control, such as economic and political 
instability, unforeseeable shifts in poli- 
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cies and regulations, threats of na- 


tionalization, and the like, investment 
capital feels that there should be a 
differential profit as an insurance 
against such hazards. 


Dollar Gap, Exchange Controls 
Impede U. S. Investment Abroad 


Finally the shortage of dollar ex- 
change—or the dollar gap, as we call 
it—which prevails in the majority of 
the free world nations is of particular 
importance to many types of foreign 
investment because it creates difficul- 
ties in the transfer of funds which 
leads to the imposition of severe con- 
trols by foreign governments. Even in 
those countries where relatively liberal 
policies with respect to capital invest- 
ments exist, the operation of exchange 
controls acts as a psychological deter- 
rent to investors who feel that a de- 
terioration in a country’s balance-of- 
payments position may result in a radi- 
cal alteration of these policies. 

Unless the United States can at some 
stage in its career as a creditor nation 
establish a balance of payments, where- 
in we will import either in the form of 
raw materials or other goods more 
than we export, American investment 
capital abroad will be constantly har- 
assed by payment difficulties in return- 
ing dollars which reflect its earnings and 
a proper degree of amortization of 
principal. 

However, the ultimate trading po- 
sition of the United States, though 
very important, is only a part of the 
foreign investment problem. These ob- 
stacles which stem from.the policies 
and decisions of foreign governments— 
and the sometimes suspicious regard 
by oversea business communities of 
U. S. capital—are substantial. I have 
the earnest conviction that many such 
impediments can be eliminated by the 
governments of those countries which 
are genuinely receptive to the advan- 
tages of foreign investment. But such 
a process will be slow. Furthermore, 
it‘ will require the most consistent and 
sustained efforts within the frame- 
work of a cooperative and friendly 
attitude between the Government of 
the United States and other govern- 
ments. 

The Department of Commerce is 
engaged in a thorough study of the 
problems of private foreign investment 


(Continued on Page 30) 





BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, 
are available from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices or from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Remittance should accompany 
the order. 


The Business Information Service is 
also available on a subscription basis. 
The price of Part 2, which consists of 
the releases issued by OIT, is $5 a 
year to domestic subscribers and $6.25 
to foreign. 

Dominican Republic—Summary of 
Basic Economic Information, April 1953. 
World Trade Series No. 386. 9 pp. 10 
cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to Hungary. 
May 1953. World Trade Series No. 
387. 4 pp. 5 cents. 


Paraguay — Pharmaceutical Regula- 
tions. May 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 388. 14 pp. 15 cents. 

Thailand—Summary of Basic Eco- 
nomic Information. May 1953. World 
Trade Series No, 389. 20 pp. 20 cents. 


Republic of the Philippines—Percent- 
age “Sales” Taxes. May 1953. World 
Trade Series No. 390. 4 pp. 5 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Argentina. May 1953. World Trade 
Series No. 391. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Pakistan—Exchange and Trade Con- 
trols. May 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 392. 3 pp. 5 cents. 


Belgium-Luxembourg — Regulations 
Governing the Entry of Baggage and 
Effects. May 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 393. 3 pp. 5 cents. 

Meopening of Registration of Mexican 
Direct Debt and Railroad Bonds, June 
1953. World Trade Series No. 394. 3 
pp. 5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Austria. June 
1953. World Trade Series No, 395, 10 
pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Western Ber- 
lin, June 1953. World Trade Series No. 
396. 13 pp. 15 cents. 

Iraq—Economic Review, 1952. June 
1953. World Trade Series No, 397. 7 
pp. 10 cents. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in 
Lebanon. June 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 398. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Turkey—Summary of Tax Legislation. 
June 1953. World Trade Series No. 
399. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

Total United States Export and Im- 
port Trade, January-February” 1953. 
April 1953. International Trade Statis- 
tics Series. 10 pp. 10 cents. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 
World Trade... 

These apatites ee peopened De Os = Exports are generally valued f. o. b.; oes ent Rad the wee: Tran, 
ternational Economic Analysis Division, - lo-Ey j 3 a. 8. quarger or mont eginning 2ist of preced- 
fice of International Trade, U. S. Department Anglo-Eygptian Sudan repotts exports f ¢. 5 ing month; Ethiopia, quarter beginning llth 
of Commerce. They are preliminary and sub- Annual data cover calendar year except for day of preceding month. 
ject to revision. ’ the following: Haiti, fiscal year ending Sep- 

Imports are generally valued c. i. f. The tember 30 of year stated; Honduras, fiscal on ee pee oS 6 ee 
following countries report imports f. 0. b.: ine J 30 of : out adjustment for gold, silver, etc., except 

i Australia, Canada, Cuba, Dominican Repub- your es suns SF e yéee Maeees ion, where indicated. 


lic, Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Philippines, Northern Rhodesia, Paraguay, 
Southern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, 
United States, and Venezuela. New Zealand 
uses current domestic value for 1951, c. i. f. 
value for 1952. 


ear beginning March 21 of year stated; 
thiopia, year a December 11 of 
preceeding year; iberia, year ending 
August 31 of year stated; Muscat, fiscal year 
ending March 31 of year stated. 


Quarterly and monthly data cover calen- 
» 


In most instances, data are derived from 
trade returns of the respective countries; in 
a few cases, they have been taken from 
United Nations “Monthly Bulletin of Statis- 
tics’’ and from the International Moneta 





Fund ‘‘International Financial Statistics.” 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 






















































































































































































































































1952 1953 Annual 
Country 
' First | Second | Third | Fourth Novem- | Decem- | First Febru- 
2 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter October ber ber quarter January ary March 1961 1952 
EXPortTs 
North America: 
Banamaes...........csssssrrsesocseersersreesses see 9 2.9 
Barbados 3.2 20.6 
ESSER a fereeees 1.0 3.9 
British Honduras 1.1 PE SE TT, 4.2 
ERE SPS 1,001.3 935.4 331.0 286.1 318.3 | 3,766.1 
EE REE, CF 2 RR FS Se Rey TE MONK idalbsncielioatis 44.2 
ganas a8) @ie0 | Mea; Tet Get «ORE RE Bienen oo) eS ation 766.1 
Dominican Repub 32.3 21.0 6.8 5.8 8.5 108.5 
Guadeloupe he 7 8 RD = 5 Per ee Bae, Fh eee SSE Se Sa 23.2 
Guatemala 36.7 76.1 
Haiti........... 20.0 49.6 |. 
Honduras. 5.6 - 26.0 |. 
Jamaica..... 11.3 4.1 5.0 |... 48.8 
Martinique.. 52 eee | 2 ee 8S eee RE SEY eR Se ES ee, ae OE REE Re 21.4 
|S tae 156.9 153.6 50.8 47.8 629.5 
ERE ee: 14.7 37.4 
REECE a 2.9 10.9 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.......... 2 a 
) El Salvador.......... Scent ee Ss castaal 41.5 a, ae 84.7 87. 
{ Trinidad and Tobago................. 32.3 36.7 12.4 11.0 13.3 124.8 134.5 
NEE CUININD i ccc ccsscceensecninaosncs 4,044.9 3,850.8 | 1,276.1 | 1,195.5 | 1,379.2 |15,021.0 15,164.0 
South America: 
187.0 173.0 153.0 157.0 18 670.0 
403.2 293.1 349.6 362.9 119.3 120.1 123.6 1,757.4 | 1,408.8 
11.0 11.8 11.7 13.1 §.2 4.5 YY Re een 4.1 34. 47.7 
83.5 109.6 105.4 163.3 48.4 46.6 68.4 376.8 461. 
EERE SE: 113.8 100.4 120.5 126.5 37.2 36.9 foe 41.1 EE 441.0 463. 
GC SERIES SIRES 13.6 16.5 24.4 24.5 11.2 6.8 6.6 50.5 79.1 
Falkland IslandB.............ccc0000 3.8 5.9 a Cecnsdincabreial ‘ ‘ 304 bo 
Brench Guiana.................c00s0000 e Cy SS eat Grd Oe ed ee SE RS ss ES GMA MORE OD Ei ccccdinmah 
eS. 50.0 58.8 69.6 60.4 23.0 18.9 | OY & ee 14.8 252.5 238.7 
SERS ORE, CER ice RA) SET ee ota ceounetielt ubaneuicheisanseae etnies S.8 (ion, hd 
ER TEER 31.9 37.1 61.8 78.1 20.9 25.1 | Ss ae aes 236.3 208.9 
RES A ENE Se? 841.2 373.3 351.3 362.2 116.5 117.6 sh Se 425.5 1,365.2 | 1,428.0 
Europe: 
EE Seo 125.4 120.3 (0g Ret 46.1 Ses 38.3 38.0 451.1 506.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg. 691.9 617.9 545.6 595.6 219.4 185.7 190.5 191.1 166.8 191.5 | 2,633.8 | 2.4510 
yprus.... 11.3 11.6 14.5 13.0 3.8 4.6 4.6 |. 2.1 5 42.8 50.4 
Denmark. 222.9 191.6 214.0 222.0 67.6 69.1 85.3 74.4 66.0 838.8 850.6 
Finland °. 171.1 159.5 175.6 175.9 62.3 58.0 55.6 36.6 25.4 ; 812.5 682.0 
France...... 1,049.6 | 1,023.5 910.0 | 1,063.8 343.7 349.4 370.7 310.9 343.7 4,225.1 | 4,046.9 
Germany, Fed. Rep.’ 947.2 977.2 | 1,017.9 | 1;095.1 848.9 327.9 418.3 301.6 293.5 351.9 | 3,470.7 | 4,307.5 
SINIINaca, sceccsdcsesesect SS 5 A 7 3 2 Mt haa ee 1.6 2.3 
Iii cihnisstotnsninalbentsabbibinansiintl 39.5 21.5 14.6 44.3 13.7 17.6 13.0 |. 13.9 101.8 119.9 
“SS eae 9.3 5.7 11.0 13.2 4.9 5.7 2.6 |. 2.9 44.6 39.3 
IT ci cieiciniscenestetiorvetncinmiiitiol 64.5 63.3 73.7 79.9 26.3 27.2 26.4 21.4 21.5 29.1 228.0 284.1 
sety _ = ae | = 362.4 123.9 110.5 128.2 106.4 113.5 121.8 as 1,382.8 
Elis sdhbienclecmeasontebtnchaneiicdmaltion : SE i Se eae ES EE SSNS Se! SARE WEY Se Ea i fae - 
Netherlands 567.9 525.6 514.2 521.4 188.3 | _ 173.9 = AD RRR 188.0 145.0 |..n....ccccseeees 1,972.7 | 2,129.0 
orway 167.8 135.4 123.8 138.4 42.5 61.1 44.8 43.3 . 2 § See 620.0 565.4 > 
ortugal 56.0 57.6 58.4 65.6 22.6 19.7 23.3 11.8 16.7 17.9 263.1 235.7 
: ETE EE 113.4 102.9 75.5 111.7 31.9 33.1 3 er See ft 477.7 ss 
: Sweden 439.0 377.2 340.5 404.2 135.7 125.1 143.4 112.2 AE 1,771.6 | 1,560. 
: Switzerland 261.4 256.2 265.3 317.2 107.4 101.1 108.6 85.9 PK Ss ee 1,088.3 | 1,100.2 
Trieste ° 5.3 5.2 4.9 5.7 2.2 1.5 2.0 ud 15.2 21.2 
United Kingdom............ccccccecse-e 2,165.6 | 1,843.5 | £,694.3 | 1,842.7 646.5 605.0 591.3 637.8 571.6 626.4 | 7,581.9 | 7,546.2 
I ste cocnsnsitnitiepninesukebtenes 75.9 75.1 eS a! 14.6 Sf RE 12.4 11.0 16.9 pk Bh eee RGR 
Asia: ‘ 
REST aaa eA 17.4 14.3 13.3 14.0 ¢ 73.8 59.0 
Burma 61.1 69.9 PA Ties RE Po }, SEE SE es NR RA i 8 > fy Stee 
Ceylon 90.0 83.7 74.2 67.6 22.0 21.4 24 8.4 2.1 2.8 399.9 bar 
REARS 6 oem 4.8 1.6 1.9 Pr Pemnoes, See eye bE, Wes See sesiensialeoel 15.5 8. 
TERS RAI 113.5 115.7 135.6 142.5 45.9 45.2 1.4 135.7 39.9 49.9 775.8 507. 
a 363.5 311.1 330.3 294.9 112.5 86.4 WR Socnuiccucneis 93.0 1,645.7 | 1,299. 
CE ERTL I 36.5 32.3 > » eas 6 1GEG 4. nisdtaons 
donesia 246.6 211.1 213.7 236.1 1,227.5 907.5 
SI lider dsnnishdinsvepercenitnndiceleeseiaihe 36.8 25.9 9.7 50.0 590.6 152.4 
See footnotes at end of table, 
June 22, 1953 ad 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 






















































































































































1952 1953 Annual 
Country : : 
First | Second | Third | Fourth Novem- | Decem-/| First Febru- 
1 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter October ber ber quarter January ary March 1961 1962 
Exprorts—Continued 
Asia—Continued 
Iraq *... col nes ED 
ie RE, 18.6 10.4 
apan 356.4 326.8 
Lebanon “ 10.0 6.4 
RTE R ES 1.3 2.0 
CC 360.4 293.5 
North Borneo................... 6.8 5.2 
Pakistan ™.............. adtlimmetideindae 218.5 102.7 
lS IEE ae 91.5 97.5 
Ta LEE CS SS oe ae 
Te a Ale Rs ATS, 
Taiwan (Formosa) ™........ = 30.3 39.1 
| * eS 92.9 87.9 
Oceania: 
ER 417.5 365.8 
British Hebrides...................---4 » 2 
AES EE ore 4.3 4.3 
French Hebrides.......................- » 6 
French Oceania...................00.0.: | 6 
New Caledonia. ................0....s000 1.3 1.3 
_ 5 <-> RR 187.3 197.9 
SS RRR REL PA Se 
eo ia 98.6 110.3 33.3 
ger pili sedianel eae 106.4 . g . é : 1 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 20.2 44.0 = 14.9 5.3 188.5 122 é 
Angola.................... 24.4 13.9 26.3 31.0 3 i+ 110.9 95.6 
Belgian Congo ™* 103.3 92.3 104.4 108.2 36.7 402.3 408.1 
Canary Islands........ 29.9 37.0 26.4 27.2 9.0 124.5 120.5 
Cape Verde Islands 2.4 2.2 1.8 1.9 6 7.8 8.3 
RS 4.1 43 27 2.1 7 15.5 13.3 
Comoro Islands 4 ..) ee, bet, seal 
SOO oi ciseeded 130.8 92.1 91.4 102.4 32.8 576.2 416.8 
Sawn ene mete Hn ene ‘ _ 280.8 |...... 
OS SSE ae 16.0 10.9 95 47.5 43.3 
French Cameroons...... 20.8 16.7 8.9 65.0 |...... wf 
French Equatorial Afric 10.3 11.0 19.7 68.4 58.4 
French Morocco 81.5 12.7 54.4 251.9 271.8 
French Somaliland 2 3 1 3 4 ee 
French Togo.......... 3.3 3.8 27 <4)... 
French West Afric 71.9 78.5 46.8 221.1 230.0 
eee 4.7 5.8 3 8.4 11.1 
Italian Somaliland ecocsecsconcel seeeeeeseneccscees : 4.2 2 
Kenya... on ae 1 23.5 16.0 16.6 
GETS SS a es ne mee 52.5 
Libya........ 1.3 2.0 |... : 13.2 
Madagascar * 15.0 20.7 22.3 nt eed a 
Mauritius........ Pe oc ae et Re 
SiN ts cadicebcvabeoccnsebveventuindiocsretees 2.3 3.1 21 7.0 9.3 
Mozambique. .............-sveecseeeeneeesnees 9.3 8.7 13.4 |- 43.6 }..... 
Nigeria. weeees 84.3 89.2 70.1 364.7 336.4 
Norther *< 58.2 55.0 61.0 187.8 231.3 
eS ere 4.7 3.4 56 185 176 
ence bacassheveresccncedeealingeene 10.0 4.0 3.7 yy oe ie 
Bt. Tome and Principe........-..0--| cossseecereeees ut. 4 ee 8 13.2 68 
Ss SSS eae 7.6 7.9 6.1 Pi boon z 
South West Africa........... 25.0 22.3 29.9 813 99.6 
Southern Rhodesia....... eeeseece 28.5 i) 145.0 171.5 
y |, es 34.1 33.0 32.0 ae 
a SE aa EER ES Sale Ol, oe SE Sas A 22 34 
SI = cttttn cudetiinssnachatenasenabitaprenel 24.9 21.4 20.9 Sy il Aaa 
Uganda sees ovens eoeee 28.0 45.5 oD eS et Sens Sanne Co) 132.8 : 
Union of South Africa... 239.5 222.7 ee ee ee | Be | ek ee 962.0 937.6 
OIE ciineniccuhecosesngaesinenns 4.1 3.1 (VO was a 7 > Se eer ae Rn Ter 
Imports 
North America: 
Bahamas. 6.1 6.4 21.4 24.7 
SIN icccAhcdeictinebidkecguinenibenpeed 8.3 7.0 vo TY i ee eae 
ee 8.3 7.3 : 29.7 
British Honduras hs Manan pod = NE Ceeerrrennn eee “a 3.7 
5 a 915.6 | 1,053.8 390.3} 372.2) 355.5 |... b 837.7 |" 3173 3.879.4 
Costa Rica 15.8 TY ee) Se ena | +. 55.7 
Se thciacdicihndteeseceeeel 161.8 161.1 45.6 640.2 
Dominican Republic............0-000«- 15.2 14.3 4.6 51.2 
OT ee 9.4 9.2 1.8 |. 26 1 
Guatemala. .................-..cc00s000- 21.1 19.7 6.0 30.8 
2 =a 15.7 12.3 3.9 44.5 
Honduras... wocccccesesensoccos: 12.1 14.2 43.1 
Jamaica.......... a wii 26.1 27.8 86.5 
I ingestestangasienanacenetepsoenonnsins 11.4 9.5 31.2 
hE ERIS SE SRERGCET 195.1 192.4 782.9 
FS EE ST 9.0 8.7 20.0 
St. Pierre and Miquelon............ 5 7 23 
IN Save. canvesucovetosincteunss 18.1 17.7 63.8 
Trinidad and Tobago. 36.0 37.2 . 8.8 126.9 
Tnited States... cccccscscneseeseeeeee) 2,779.3 | 2,627.5 803.8 | 1051.1 | 2787.6 927.2 856.2 | 1,004.2 | 10,967.4 
South America: 
entina. 289.0 0 189.0 RES. PATE RR Ce RR. Fe eas eee Tyee 1,360.0 860.0 
Bolivia ETS ET RC A! Se  * OS Bias = 
ETE A a 684.8 441.3 355.2 2.010.6 | 2,009.5 
British Guiana... 11.1 14.3 11.4 10.6 87.8 47.3 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 































































» 1952 1953 Annual 
Country f : 
First | Second | Third | Fourth Novem- | Decem-| First Febru- 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter October ber ber quarter January ary March 1961 1952 * 
Imports—Continued 
South America—Continued 
ie AS See? 81.9 85.4 91.2 112.4 $2.1 33.9 329.1 371.0 
Colombia................ 104.8 95.8 99.8 101.9 37.2 31.3 365.6 402.3 
Ecuador.......... uit 12.0 14.4 14.5 15.6 4.7 5.7 55.0 56.5 
Falkland Islands.... 3.3 mj BA Riccnsstasaeite 2.3 4 OF Ree 
French Guiana......... 1.4 4 RE wee ok es a a. eet 55 aie 
UE ae a a 65.6 75.6 71.6 74.7 24.3 24.9 279.4 287.5 
—- RLS SNR REN, ANE ys KT: art C5 anys ae Yt aes ae at ty 
Sw GE CEES Set 74.0 ’ 4. y ‘ . : ' 
NI s. onaisendosphtsinnasininsencoubiiinides 182.3 206.2 183.7 201.2 64.4 63.5 641.8 773.4 
Europe: 
Austria biiciogeeatiiae 175.2 OO RES a 4 reteset sorwrecenseieatlltincacsssea hase seesesstirstusth 39.0 656.7 651.7 
Belgium-Luxembourg.....| g4aeq | 601.0| §74.9 | 639.6 | 2986 | “ses | BET | BET «BS 2,529.2 | 2.460'5 
Cyprus...... ethiad. cabiiN pte 145 15.0 12.0 15.6 5.4 4.0 6.3 |. — 5.3 53.9 57.0 
AIMEE TIE se | 2651 230.6 219.6 | 247.0 80.2 82.1 84.7 | 257.0 86.4 1,012.5 | 962.2 
IIE i:sicioecs sic ciaphammeninanghipeclamal 205.4 | , 239.3 177.8 | , 169.8 52.6 57.7 Se eee 52.4 676.2 | 792.1 
France Re Ore 1,363.6 | 1.188.9 960.8 | 1,034.0 329.1 330.2 374.6 1,110.6 361.8 4,591.9 | 4,547.3 
Germany, Fed. Rep.?.......c..:-000- 1,028.5 851.1 879.7 | 1,094.7 355.9 | 335.6 403.2 0 32271 3,503.0 | 3,853.9 
LE aD 5.8 5.5 4.1 4.5 1.5 1.4 1.7 17.2 20.0 
NN 5 Xe Sse ok 93.4 88.1 80.7 84.1 26.2 27.9 29.9 : 398.3 346.3 
ie aia RSS aie 12-7 15.7 11.9 15.6 6.0 5.5 4.1 . 57.7 56.0 
i GE Rae 144.9 120.9 96.3 118.0 42.1 39.2 36.7 126.5 39.1 512.6 | 482.2 
reer S 588.5 | 802.2) §53.7| 5689] 2008] 1840] 184.5] 613.3] 212.4 2,167.3 | 2,313.3 
Malta... 14.4 13.2 12.7 fe... wvssenves| seeeeecnsssce spot] vrergeaceseesee foseeenscssssanseel anscecccanneenene] suvsesssnssesee ee 
NS 611.5 566.9 523.4 568.1 7 199.4 2,575.4 | 2,269.9 
| a eI EO i 217.4 222.6 196.7 236.0 9.7 73.3 877.6 872.7 
aR a tet 87.3 92.1 81.6 88.6 =. 22.6 329.2 | 349.6 
Spain............... aoraReee sy | 98.7 | 1348) 131.9] 153.2 ee fae Dg eet Bet 387.0 | 518.5 
Sweden ee Pe ae 476.8 426.4 405.2 418.0 136.7 134.7 : 1,776.2 | 1,726.4 
Switzerland 0... ccccccsccessscsssssees 321.5 | 3065] 2990] 295.0 a 88.6 . 1,372.4 | 1,204.9 
1 aE SPEED 14.6 18.1 18.7 17.7 i ae | 4 ee ee ey ee MULA LI 47.8 69.1 
United Kingdom... cscs 2,765.4 | 2,582.3 | 2,216.3 | 2,229.1 746.6 812.3 680.5 800.0 |10,997:7 | 9.793/2 
NSS, eR crater 56.2 63.6 71.2 80.3 27.5 40.0 32.7 35.3 390.8 271.3 
Asia: 
Aden 42.3 
me 37.1 
eylon 94. 
OS Se eae ; eet Sal 
EE ee 175.2 
India ™ Gabbvcberdssnenbenscesumnenaneneseennes 563.6 
CE 1221 
| SCE SES 200.5 
Iran rl Saad iiauens dedinicntciiaieel 48.8 
Rai dininiiacscnscbs sacedtinciveieqncnentiad = 
EE IIe 87.9 . 
NN RR re 468.4 ’ 
IDUR. <iciictnksinisetsinchossduottbsnishocenah 38.3 . 
eae 21 ; 
I Atirccliviscnnernsitnspidicbcecsbiihecte 353.8 . 
BORED TOOT MCs ocscesicdsecnsesseciosiocess 5.6 , 
ss Asa ceichasessniiaciianseaiie aabiinnl 187.6 3. 
III, sass Lith dacBasaibdesigecesibi 122.0 ; 
IN Stile <cb csdkstububsteinestnsindcacdsncsse er ee Fa baie 
Syria....... eT ar ere ery *® 67.8 
Taiwan (Formosa) *................ 30.6 28.3 
a ease 117.5 138.9 
Oceania: 
Australia pins eeitaipaeatia 684.6 474.3 
British New Hebrides................).0000... .... 90M | csvvvsesesssecnsel sesneesennecessce 
ee siting celina cendaaaepecee 5.6 7.5 
French New Hebrides................]....... mm EES, Tae 
MTENCH OCEANIA. .........0...0000000..000000 1.4 BB | = Bol Lecrevccrcecesee 
New Caledonia...............ccccscs0esee i 2.0 2.3 
4} SS” era 191.8 180.1 
ERR Pesce ate ION DS Ne oI 
Africa: 
Algeria... Pen 168.5 159.9 137.8 168.6 574.6 634.8 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan............ 46.1 44.3 44.9 40.1 120.6 175.3 
ee RES eget aii 20.1 20.1 26.1 25.0 75.8 91.4 
Belgian Congo *..........cccc00 ics 91.9 106.8 133.9 110.9 308.4 443.5 
SMOEY EMIOTIAR..............cccsoseceetesoos 29.9 33.6 31.5 32.8 136.7 127.8 
Cape Verde Islands.................... 2.5 2.8 2.1 1.7 8.6 9.0 
Ceuta 6.5 7.8 5.1 4.5 30.1 23.8 
Comoro Islands ™....... 3 Gf rcsevssssnacssasefonterraraiporscce| seooeorcarzrnssee|sccscceresccesssaessncescasccersss | eeseosengeesesiol -sesesensrsreserel sesosooseerreeec errcerrerrrree fooeaseocscscsseccllecomecencn 
k,n 170.1 155.1 131.3 171.8 803.0 628.3 
NIE ae SMES) OLN wee senaneacell saasertteanetse 327.5 asuieds 
EDI RE. 12.2 12.1 9.G J ocncorcrreresces : § 2 rae 
French Cameroons..... bonnie 27.3 29.7 2 8 et Rem 
French Equatorial Africa......... 28.7 29.5 30.7 26.1 104.2 115.0 
French Moroccco.................c.sese0+ 145.7 137.0 123.5 109.6 456.2 515.8 
French Samaliland.................... 4.9 5.4 > eee yy RSS Ae 
French Togo........ 4.3 4.0 2.5 | orevceeesssveeree 13.3 
French West A 107.0 84.6 78.8 79.4 350.5 
Gambia.......... 3.2 2.1 2.3 2.8 11.2 
Gold Coast eS 50.5 43.4 45.3 48.1 177.4 
CN SS ER: Tee, Cae a 13.4 
Se SE ESE 42.1 35.6 149.4 |. 
Liberia 8 Pe, COR elie 17.1 
SRNR la. 2.1 2.7 28.2 |. 
BERGA RASCAL Foon. ncccccecccsesscccesees 27.1 35.7 130.8 
ae Shee ES RR UR SS 2.2 2.3 11.3 
“SR erEaIere:. CEE aed Ripe be 42.6 
Mozambique... 17.0 18.8 71.1 
EE 83.9 78.6 233.0 
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1952 1953 Annual 
Country 
First | Second | Third | Fourth | 5 tober | Novem | Decem-| First January Febru- | warch | 1951 19521 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter ber ber | quarter ary 
Imports—Continued 
Africa—Continued 
Northern Rhodesia................... 24.1 27.4 99.1 119.7 
|S ET Te 4.3 7.0 20.4 24.6 
ll EER 7.5 11.8 , ee 
St. Tome and Principe...........4) ......ccccc0 2.5 5.2 4.7 
EN SES Ee 7.8 6.3 ) YY Severs 
South West Africa 12.1 14.6 50.3 56. 
Southern Rhodesia 57.5 65.6 240.1 247.7 
Tauganyika 22.6 27.1 , Fy een 
EE TS Lee 28.0 36.6 
ED ccsicsincsamtiintedteisceieratided 39.9 35.6 4 ae 
LE FE Aa? SSR 18.8 15.9 of eae 
Union of South Africa.............. 325.6 319.6 1,315.6 | 1,176.2 
ME ae, 4.1 3.3 tf eae ae 
1 Figures shown in this column are not pane meh f the sum of the of international refugee organizations for Israel. Exports of crude 
monthly figures because of adjustments made only in cumulative petroleum imported from Iraq and refined in Lebanon not included. 
bet 7 os rting countries, 1 Tripolitania only. 
ober-November. 


% Beginning April 1951, includes land trade, but excludes govern- 
ment account and trade. 

1% Export exchange settlements. 

*® January-June. 

31 Includes French Hebrides. 

22 Included with British Hebrides. 

#% Excludes exports of camels. 

“Includes Ruanda-Urundi. 

% Included with Madagascar prior to 1952. 

%* Excludes trade with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 

* Includes Comoro Islands through 1951 only. 

% Excludes imports from Canal Zone. 

* Excludes the Free Territory of Rhio (Riow). 

%* Import exchange settlements. Excludes imports financed b 
Mutual Security Agency. valued at $56.6 million in 1951 and $73. 
million in 1952, and also those financed with pzsvete funds abroad 
valued at $2.4 million in 1951 and $2.9 million in 1952, 


U. S. Foreign Trade ... 


These statistics were prepared by the In- 


* See section on “United States Foreign Trade.” 
* Less $500 


than 000. 

* Excluding iron pyrites, valued at $1,816,000 for 1951, 

* Excluding reparations. 

* Beginning 1952, includes trade with the Soviet Zone of Germany. 

® oaing 1952, trade of Italy includes trade of Trieste. 

* Exports include both Norwegian and foreign merchandise, but 
exclude products of fisheries (including whale oil) exported directly 
from fishing grounds. 

%” Excludes trade with Italy. 

" Seagoing cargo, excluding bunkers and ships’ stores. 

"Including land trade. : ‘ 

% Excludes trade of Free Territory of Rhio (Riow) with exception 
of exported tin, tin ore and bauxite. 4 

“Includes exports of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the Societe 
Mahie-Iran. 

46 Excludes pipeline exports of crude petroleum. : 

% Excludes trade of petroleum companies for their own use and 





try), making available for the first time since country in which the products are mined, 





ternational Economic Analysis Division, Of- 
fice of International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. They are derived from figures 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census and 
— revisions issued through December 


Export figures by continent and country 
are not total exports but exports exclusive 
of those items designated for om ‘ssion from 
ooaery Settee by present security regula- 
tions. ese items are referred to as “special 
category,’’ Type I and II, exports 

Total exports and figures for selected areas 
include ‘“‘special category’’ exports. Commod- 
ity figures include “‘special category,’’ Type 
Il, items, except as noted. Effective January 
1953, a number of commodities were trans- 
ferred from Type I, for which no detail is 
given by commodity or country, to Type II, 
with detail by commodity (but not by coun- 
‘ 


early in 1949 complete totals for a number 
of important items (for example, tractors and 
automobiles). Commodity data for 1952 have 
been adjusted accordingly. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces Abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through United States Armed Forces, 
Mutual Defense Assistance and Mutual Se- 
oy Program shipments, and other aid and 
relief shipments are included as well as com- 
mercial exports. Values are f. a. s. port of 
— 

istribution of exports by areas and coun- 
tries is generally according to country of 
ultimate destination; classification is by coun- 
try of consignment if destination is not 


known. Imported goods are credited to the 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 


grown, or manufactured. Countries for which 
average exports in the recent periods amount- 
ed to $35,000,000 or imports to $25,000,000 on 
an annual basis, and a few countries having 
smaller trade, are shown separately. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States Customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and therefore, exclude insurance, 
transportation, and other charges incident to 
arrival in the United States. General imports 
represent merchandise entered immediately 
upon arrival into merchandising or comsump- 
tion channels plus commodities entered into 
bonded customs warehouses for storage. Im- 
ports for consumption are merchandise en- 
tered immediately upon arrival into mer- 
chandising or consumption channels plus 
withdrawals from bonded customs warehouse 
for consumption. 







































































Monthly Quarterly 
Item 1952 1953 1952 1953 
Janu- Febru- March Janu- Febru- March First Second | Third | Fourth First 
ary ary ary ary quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports ......................mil, dol..... 1,254.0 1,344.1 1,446.8 1,276.1 1,195.5 1,379.2 4,044.9 3,991.7 3,338.6 3,788.8 3,850.8 
MSP military shipments ' ~ do. 65.0 83. 116.7 268.1 272.3 328.3 265.6 516.6 554.7 643.9 868.7 
Exports, United States merchandise ................ , ae 1,241.4 1,331.4 1,433.7 1,264.9 1,183.9 1,369.3 4,006.5 3,954.3 3,303.2 3,761.7 3,818.1 
General imports . do. 922.4 892.7 964.2 927.2 856.2 | 1,004.2 2,779.4 | 2,627.6 | 2,538.4 | 2,773.2 | 2,787.6 
Imports for consumption do. 915.1 901.5 972.4 913.6 848.3 992.0 2,789.0 | 2,636.7 | 2,535.9 | 2,783.1 | 2,753.9 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise: 
Value 1936-88—100.... 509 546 588 519 486 562 548 541 452 514 522 
Unit value er 206 207 207 205 204 205 207 207 205 203 205 
Quantity do. 247 264 284 253 239 274 265 261 221 254 255 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE—Continued 
























































































































































































































Monthly Quarterly 
Ren 1952 1953 1952 1958 
Janu- Febru- March Janu- Febru- March First Second Third Fourth First 
ary ary ary ary quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
INDEXES—Continued 
Imports for consumption: 
Value siesta apiilitaiiidadibn onmnbabalibasiemeibiennbiibateatvih 1936-38—100.... 446 440 474 445 414 484 453 429 412 452 448 
Unit value do 300 298 302 276 278 277 300 292 284 279 277 
RIED cadiisncecesetessennsinessorsssominctsnesevemneveecinisininad do. 149 147 157 162 149 174 151 147 145 162 162 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
Total, including “special category”’ *........ mil. dol. ....! 1954.0 | 1,844.1 1,446.8 | 1,276.1 | 1,195.5 | 1,879.2 4,044.9 | 3,991.7 | 3,338.6 | 3,788.8 | 3,850.8 
yee See 4 - I 205.1 223.38 | 244.7 | 241.0 | 244.1 | 280.7 673.0 | 810.5 | 727.3 | 781.9 | 765.9 
American Republics .......... 287.8 | 385.5 | $54.6] 241.7] 231.6 | 246.3 977.8 | 925.2 | 773.9 | 800.0] 719.6 
Western Europe... sevesonnennngnneeomannnnnnnne 439.4 | 421.4 | 483.0] 503.6 | 420.2 | 512.1 || 1,343.8 | 1,325.0 | 1,061.0 | 1,385.8 | 1,485.8 
MSP military shipments ? ......« do... 44.9 72.4) 101.0 | 285.3] 202.3] 256.4 218.4] 477.5 | 449.5 | 523.5 | 694.0 
Dependencies of Western Europe ... 39.4 52.9 57.8 41.0 38.3 45.2 150.0 148.8 119.0 131.2 124.5 
ELE SS 282 $11.1 306.8 248.8 261.3 294.9 900.2 782.3 657.4 7139.8 805.0 
“Special category” EXPOrts ? ......cccccccssecsessseeees BO siciscors 113.4 142.6 175.2 |q 314.2 313.7 874.5 431.3 675.5 705.0 787.2 | 1,002.5 
Type I 25.7 36.7 $1.6 122.3 133.9 177.3 94.1 220.0 221.1 $15.4 433. 
Type I 87.8 105.9 143.7 191.9 179.8 197.2 $37.2 455.5 483.9 471.8 568.9 
Total, excluding “special CE csctiacictiaioans a 1,140.5 | 1,201.5 1,271.6 961.9 881.8 | 1,004.7 8,613.6 | 3,316.2 | 2,633.6 | 3,001.6 | 2,848.4 
Northern North America .......00+ 192.5 203.7 227.4 228.5 230.9 266.7 623.6 756.5 676.8 728.5 26.2 
Southern North America . 136.4 152.0 159.1 | 1431.2 121.7 132.4 447.5 442.7 390.0 420.4 385.2 
South America .......0000+8 152.9 188.4 200.4 113.9 116.2 118.1 541.7 490.2 401.6 398.2 348.2 
Europe , ae 386.6 341.7 374.2 266.5 212.7 253.2 1,102.4 839.1 601.3 798.8 182.4 
BID conerveeoveerconeseerenenoeonvecevenonversesesaneesnseces al 202.8 237.3 209.5 162.1 153.4 171.8 649.1 577.7 405.6 480.7 487.3 
OCEANIA  ceresrsccees sessscssssvsvsensrsssvcrssanenecseess eoed 21.4 22.9 29.3 15.2 11.4 13.5 73.6 56.3 $9.6 54.7 40.1 
Africa 48.5 55.6 71.8 44.4 35.5 49.0 175.8 153.6 118.8 120.2 128.9 
I oarecaecrceensesnsocsvcessssseosncveecqunevonceccensvevonneees 4 192.5 203.7 227.3 228.5 230.9 266.7 623.6 756.2 676.7 728.5 726.2 
American . 274.4 $23.9 343.6 230.1 221.5 235.2 941.9 880.5 745.4 770.1 686.8 
Mexico 55.8 57.0 65.6 51.9 46.8 54.1 178.4 182.1 148.1 157.8 152.8 
Central A: ha 20.2 21.0 22.8 19.6 17.6 18.3 64.0 64.3 57.9 68.2 55.5 
SS ae ae Gvdichicmnennitbeadia 2.4 2.9 3.0 3.0 2.7 8.1 8.3 8.1 8.6 9.0 8.8 
El Salvador 3.7 3.1 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.4 10.2 9.4 8.2 9.2 10.2 
Guatemala 3.4 3.4 8.8 4.1 3.6 3.7 10.6 10.7 9.1 9.9 11.4 
HONAUrAS ...cecsessesereerenesereres 3.7 3.3 4.1 2.6 2.5 2.7 11.1 11.0 9.2 11.2 7. 
Panama, Republic of ... 4.7 6.2 6.5 4.6 3.7 3.6 17.5 18.4 17.0 22.5 11.9 
RI aE poe SIRE SEM eeeeee eee $9.9 49.5 48.6 $9.3 36.0 38.9 138.0 128.8 121.5 127.4 114.2 
NS TORIES annaccrciccrsinsisentenmmnnnesinted iene 3.3 6.1 5.2 4.8 4.1 4.8 14.7 13.5 12.2 13.8 18.6 
Haiti pidiienevenien pe 3.6 8.5 2.9 2.5 2.2 2.4 10.0 6.2 7.7 8.9 7.0 
Argentina 14.8 14.1 15.1 6.3 5.4 6.3 44.0 35.8 38.1 29.5 18.0 
Bolivia 2.6 2.8 4.1 1.5 1.1 1.7 9.5 10.9 5.0 4.3 4.2 
Brazil 57.9 75.2 74.8 23.8 23.5 22.5 207.9 166.2 105.7 84.4 69.7 
Chile ... 7 10.5 12.1 15.1 5.5 5.6 9.1 37.7 31.6 26.6 $4.2 20.2 
SION ‘is niinstinsentnmatebeoneateciicamsianinatedialiaiiinndl ee 15.7 21.0 20.8 19.1 20.1 19.8 57.5 57.5 56.4 58.9 59.1 
Ecuador 2.1 3.5 3.0 3.8 3.9 3.4 8.6 9.4 9.5 9.1 11.1 
Peru 8.9 9.4 12.3 10.7 12.5 10.9 30.6 30.3 32.3 33.8 34.1 
Uruguay 5.0 4.9 5.4 1.4 1.3 1.6 15.3 10.1 6.1 10.7 4.3 
eS eee $3.8 43.4 47.2 39.6 41.1 41.1 124.4 131.8 115.6 128.3 121.7 
Netherlands Antilles . 6.6 7.6 6.4 7.0 9.2 1.2 20.6 25.6 21.3 20.9 23.4 
EuROPE 
Western Europe, total * mil. dol..... $86.2 $41.0 $73.3 266.2 212.2 252.7 1,100.5 837.4 599.8 797.5 731.1 
Austria : cote O. 1.3 13.3 71.8 8.7 5.2 1.8 8.4 21.9 16.1 11.3 21.7 
Belgium and Luxembourg ....cccccccscereeeerseeeeeees ae 84.6 28.6 84.7 18.9 16.9 22.0 97.9 12.1 53.8 67.5 57.8 
Denmark ea do 5.5 7.9 7.1 3.1 2.9 2.2 20.5 10.6 7.0 12.4 8.2 
RES SE ea See oF 41.1 29.3 43.1 $0.6 26.5 34.6 113.5 99.0 58.4 94.2 91.7 
TPORNOE -<GQOSTIREY covecccrecsessssiticceremsintitiotened do.... 63.1 47.2 40.8 33.9 28.2 26.2 151.2 81.0 90.4 121.0 88.3 
OO eee 7.6 8.2 8.2 4.5 3.1 4,4 24.0 21.1 10.2 9.7 12.0 - 
Ireland 6.7 4.9 5.6 3.7 1.7 1.6 17.2 5.8 5.8 9.6 |- 7.0 
SP eee 41.6 42.0 48.4 36.6 17.1 24.4 132.0 136.4 55.9 87.6 78.1 
Netherlands $3.1 25.7 25.38 19.4 14.9 15.3 84.2 72.8 53.3 65.8 49.6 
OIG clic acctiaqsterevestecneclinsitnnserereneiastnupmnetned 9.0 8.1 6.4 7.0 4.1 6.0 23.5 19.0 15.7 19.9 17.1 
Portugal ... 5.4 8.2 4.2 3.8 2.7 1.5 12.8 7.7 8.4 9.8 8.0 
NE Renee Se ee eee 15.6 10.1 13.7 8.0 10.0 9.3 39.5 27.1 24.1 $2.4 27.2 
Switzerland 12.0 13.6 16.6 10.8 9.5 10.8 42.1 42.3 $1.8 34.9 $1.2 
ee 6.7 4.7 5.5 4.8 4.6 4.6 16.9 14.0 18.0. 14.5 14.0 
United Kingdom 79.1 76.4 87.9 52.8 47.6 61.7 243.4 154.2 117.7 160.2 162.1 
SII, | cdinsdlincvenedetnes 8.1 3.6 3.6 4.5 3.1 3.8 15.4 15.7 16.4 9.9 11.5 
Finland 4.0 5.9 4.7 1.7 2.1 1.9 14.6 10.4 4.7 7.3 5.7 
SIIIIIIND |. ccvencpscdlichsepeentuinedsvithdlipipsesegctalienssditestell 4.7 6.7 74 10.7 10.5 11.8 18.8 21.3 8.3 24.6 33.0 
~ Boviet bloc ®* ............ x 1 (x) el 3 3 2 2 x 4 = 6 
Czechoslovakia (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) 
Poland _........ (x) oll (x) Toe (x) (x) a: (x) . . : 
7 oy Sn eer ine. SE Sener te (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
i Western Asia, total ....... mil. dol..... 27.6 27.5 24.1 20.1 24.2 26.7 79.3 76.8 67.1 67.5 71.0 
| a eas ‘ do 1.3 1.5 2.1 1.4 2.2 2.3 4.8 3.8 44 3.8 5.8 
Israel and Palestine do. 12.5 9.4 5.7 5.4 6.4 5.3 27.7 23.8 18.5 19.7 17.0 
Saudi Arabia ............. do 7.9 6.9 8.7 5.0 9.7 9.2 23.5 27.1 24.6 17.9 23.8 
Far East, total ......... Biri 196.0 232.7 214.7 157.3 140.6 158.5 643.4 557.2 378.1 467.9 456.4 
British Malaya — 3.9 4.0 3.8 2.3 2.6 2.5 11.7 8.2 8.2 8.2 7.4 
RENE ET RES A do. 1.5 1.9 2.6 4 11° 5 5.9 9.3 3.2 7.4 2.0 
: China incl, Manchuria and Outer » 
Mongolia do erageeso evegeesia eneseves oretoees cveneess ooesecee eresceee evecseee erceeugs orcesece eeeesees 
Hong Kong do. 1.8 2.5 2.7 2.6 3.1 3.2 7.0 6.1 6.0 7.4 8.8 
See-footnotes at end of table. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES—Continued 
|| 
Monthly | Quarterly 
Item 1952 1953 1952 1953 
Janu- Febru- Janu- Febru- First Second Third Fourth First 
March March | 
ary ary ary ary quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Continued 
ASIA AND OCEANIA —Continued 
Far East—Continued 
GR ES. IEE SS. SE Sea ee mil. dol..... 61.6 17.8 61.8 13.4 22.8 23.5 201.2 104.4 37.7 87.7 59.7 
Indochina  ...cc.e.cc000- do. 2.5 2.8 3.8 3.9 2.1 2.6 9.2 9.2 10.3 9.0 8.6 
ge ERE ER aE ) wee 10.3 11.8 12.5 10.5 7.5 7.5 34.6 29.3 33.7 34.8 25.5 
ee = ea 44.7 52.0 51.1 50.4 40.8 50.6 147.7 198.2 116.9 158.7 141.7 
Korea, Republic of .... 1.3 9.4 7.0 7.8 7.4 10.3 23.6 29.3 16.8 24.7 25.5 
RID | ‘eusehtcreahcueeseshoottens 8.1 3.0 5.0 4.5 4.0 4.8 16.0 10.0 9.0 19.8 13.3 
Philippines, Republie of eed 23.0 25.5 25.2 30.8 24.8 28.4 73.8 68.8 66.7 73.5 84.1 
Thailand woamund sol tiintacinsicdeieteppcenatienel 3.9 7.3 4.8 5.5 4.5 5.1 16.0 13.7 13.5 14.9 15.1 
Taiwan — = 5.0 10.4 4.5 9.2 7.2 5.0 19.8 11.3 13.6 14.6 21.5 
Australia 19.3 17.3 21.0 11.3 9.3 9.7 57.7 43.3 30.1 43.3 30.8 
SE ES ee ee 1.8 4.4 7.8 3.2 1.4 2.8 14.1 10.9 8.0 9.7 7.5 
AFRICA 
— II aie eclasciten Siaearnenclinantabnaiiionistidaviens 8.5 7.1 4.8 3.5 5.2 17.3 21.4 14.5 16.9 13.5 
eoveusess : minim seb 5.8 7.5 6.7 3.3 4.7 21.0 19.8 15.9 19.4 | 14.8 
Liberia PO 1.3 2.9 3 38 5 10.7 3.0 9.1 3.3 | 2.2 
Union of South Africa .......... 17.5 29.1 19.5 17.2 24.4 68.9 58.1 42.6 45.1 61.1 
British West Africa, total® .. 1.9 1.5 8 1.7 14 5.1 6.1 4.7 | 5.3 4.0 
French West Africa ® ............. 2.6 2.2 | SS ee 1.7 5.9 6.1 4.7 3.6 3.4 : 
wo re ne —_—_—_——— = =| —— = ; 
Sterling area countries * ..........cccre 227.5 243.6 127.2 ~T24. 3 151 689.0 458.7 $13.3 398.6 403.1 i 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
Total general imports .............ccccceecersereeeerees 922.4 892.7 964.2 927.2 856.2 | 1,004.2 2,779.4 | 2,627.6 | 2,538.4 | 2,773.2 
SEIN ~ Grcnttintecccvecececeqroniecee 187.0 177.3 195.5 183.9 185.0 214.9 559.7 596.0 579.8 649.4 
American Republics ae 294.2 288.9 293.0 311.1 294.7 351.1 876.1 785.6 854.7 893.7 
Western Europe ...c...cccccccccccerecs.cserescccese 172.3 151.7 163.3 182.2 169.6 210.5 487.2 475.0 463.8 557.0 
Dependencies of Western Europe . wl 98.2 98.5 134.6 85.4 71.1 78.8 331.3 282.1 190.2 241.5 
SEE CIID... ccodvtpenccisnaphdeuldinediieguenctadeocdineseemnened 170.7 176.4 177.8 164.6 135.8 149.0 524.9 488.9 444.9 31.6 
Northern North America ...........::seceesseeees dO......+-- 187.0 177.3 195.6 183.9 185.0 214.9 559.8 596.7 581.7 649.9 
Southern North America ..... pO screener 127.6 132.1 138.2 136.8 121.7 150.5 397.9 372.6 275. 304.6 
South America ............:c0000 dui reece! 190.4 178.2 177.9 196.4 191.6 220.8 546.4 468.0 618.6 650.3 
TS pt EE ee Se “ass 176.3 153.7 169.7 185.6 172.3 214.6 499.6 486.0 476.2 565.9 
i RN NESE SERRE URES IEEE Deirscniiil 157.5 159.5 184.9 148.2 122.7 143.8 || 501.9 471.2 419.3 421.4 
Oceania .... a a 15.3 23.4 21.3 22.4 17.7 11.2 60.0 80.3 49.2 53.5 
Africa ....... EP ES IEE RELA S SERN ee 68.4 68.6 16.7 54.0 45.1 48.4 213.7 152.8 112.7 127.4 
WesTeRN HEMISPHERE j 
CORRER nccccsnngesncrsrrscevcecsocsnsenrreresenssscesoesesssoseose il. 187.0 177.3 195.5 183.9 185.0 214.9 559.7 596.0 579.8 649.4 583.8 
American Republics, total ... ee 294.2 288.9 293.0 311.1 294.7 351.1 876.1 785.6 854.7 893.7 956.9 
Mexico _...... 41.3 36.2 39.7 41.6 38.0 44.2 117.1 101.8 78.1 114.2 123.8 I 
Central American ‘Republies 23.5 34.9 26.8 31.7 29.6 33.1 85.2 55.0 33.4 42.1 94.3 
Costa Rica .........+. bedi 4.3 4.4 4.0 3.4 3.8 3.8 12.7 7.0 3.8 7.5 11.0 
El Salvador 5.7 14.2 9.3 14.9 13.0 12.2 29.3 16.5 1.5 7.8 40.1 
Guatemala .... ae Paitacos} 10.2 9.4 7.5 9.7 7.7 7.5 27.1 14.0 1.6 15.6 24.9 
OU dca e seen aS ee 30.6 33.1 41.9 36.6 32.8 48.8 105.6 145.1 116.2 TW.1 118.2 
Dominican —— is - 6.2 4.9 5.7 5.4 3.4 4.2 16.8 12.9 10.4 15.6 13.0 
Haiti wove 4.7 3.1 3.3 1.3 9 2.1 11.2 7.8 3.7 6.8 4.2 
= aR eS RT 8.3 1.3 9.9 22.8 15.0 20.9 25.5 32.6 43.0 57.6 58.7 
Bolivia 2.3 2.2 1.7 6.5 6.1 8.6 6.2 8.5 19.3 21.9 21.2 
TINIE Sapnccrcoceesesssncercovcecerecesesssscessotapscosssosensessensenced 69.8 80.4 74.5 57.9 58.6 67.6 224.8 165.9 201.6 216.2 184.1 
Chile 22.2 13.5 20.3 24.7 26.3 28.1 56.0 43.7 90.4 96.0 79.1 
Colombia 42.0 34.0 28.3 33.5 31.0 37.5 104.3 74.0 105.6 100.1 102.0 
Ecuador 2.3 2.3 2.9 4.0 4.2 3.5 7.4 9.3 12.5 13.3 11.7 
SE FE Ee ee ae 4.3 4.8 3.6 4.6 5.3 5.1 12.7 15.3 15.1 18.8 15.0 
Uruguay _ des 1.8 1.4 2.6 5.4 8.5 7.4 5.8 11.3 25.1 16.6 21.3 
TEIN, cxctincnetpcenicipetredtcndipnctinshabncsecoendaeuensapteieed 34.1 30.3 31.0 34.6 34.8 39.3 95.5 99.7 99.3 101.3 108.6 
Netherlands Antilles 19.3 18.2 19.1 17.8 13.9 15.0 56.5 44.0 28.4 49.1 46.8 
Western Europe, total ® ...........cccccccceeeeeeees mil. dol..... 172.3 151.7 163.3 182.2 169.6 210.5 487.2 475.0 463.8 557.0 562.3 
NINE. -iastsssnmmsdeyqnnnpsiasoconimneqnnangiivecceeadoengeepanaqeed Btiinitel 2.7 3.1 2.6 2.9 5.1 2.4 8.4 6.0 6.9 6.1 10.4 
Belgium and Luxembourg .. — ee 16.9 17.0 14.7 18.4 15.8 19.1 48.6 44.1 41.6 56.4 53.8 
SRIIEES  cicscccscecsesssessnrococconsesacessosoceeess solDiccsanid 2.6 2.2 1.7 3.1 2.9 3.2 6.5 4.7 6.1 9.1 9.1 
a Se Ses ee aa ae 20.4 15.0 14.0 14.3 13.0 17.4 49.4 38.3 37.0 42.3 44.7 
Western Germany Massadses 16.8 15.5 16.0 20.5 17.0 27.6 48.2 45.3 50.9 67.5 65.1 
_ paca a OE ES 7 es 2.1 1.3 4.3 1.0 2.3 1.9 8.2 4.6 1.2 5.6 5.2 
“Eee ae ..do.. 11.2 13.0 12.6 18.5 10.2 15.4 36.9 35.6 36.3 48.0 44.1 ’ 
Matheriands ae ee 11.1 10.0 11.7 15.8 12.5 19.0 32.8 41.3 44.9 38.2 47.4 
Norway ~~ a 4.3 4.4 6.4 2.4 6.5 4.4 15.1 13.6 10.3 13.0 13.3 
Portugal . — 3.9 1.6 2.5 3.9 2.1 4.2 8.0 9.5 6.8 8.0 10.1 
Sweden ..........« Se 7.3 7.7 6.7 10.5 7.6 7.7 22.2 20.1 22.4 25.7 25.9 
Switzerland ° = ee 10.4 12.2 11.1 11.0 11.9 14.6 33.6 30.8 36.4 41.4 37.5 
 __ as ee 6.1 4.3 5.7 6.0 4.2 6.0 16.6 15.3 8.2 22.7 16.2 
United Kingdom ES. Fae ress 39.0 $1.2 40.0 37.5 44.7 51.4 110.1 128.8 119.1 127.4 133.6 
ad : ed 4.5 3.3 4.2 6.9 5.2 7.8 11.9 14.5 16.6 19.5 19.9 
5.3 3.6 3.0 4.0 4.5 3.1 11.9 7.0 7.3 12.1 11.6 
3.8 3.4 2.6 4.5 2.8 3.7 9.8 11.1 8.1 10.0 11.0 
3.6 2.0 4.8 3.2 2.6 4.0 10.4 9.5 11.1 8.5 9.8 
2 2 2 l -l (x) 6 3 3 3 e 4 
8 4 m 1.3 1.2 1.1 1.9 2.4 3.6 2.4 3.6 
1.2 5 3.1 8. 4 2.0 4.8 4.6 4.4 13.0 3.2 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
ns ; Muir GUNN  aiccicnismdichbitiiastdencccctpeulipil mil. dol..... 10.1 9.3 9.0 14.9 12.4 18.7 28.4 $3.9 41.1 51.1 46.0 
Iran ‘ ee 3.4 1.9 1.2 1.8 1.3 1.6 6.4 5.5 6.0 5.3 4.7 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES—Continved 











































































































































































































Monthly Quarterly 
Item 1952 1953 1952 1953 
Janu- Febru- Janu- | Febru- First Second | Third | Fourth First 
March March 
ary ary ary ary quarter | quarter | quarter; quarter | quarter 
| 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
ASIA AND OcEANIA—Continued 
Western Asia—Continued 
Israel and Palestine. ..mil. dol..... 1.1 7 1.0 9 8 9 2.8 2.8 8.3 3.1 2.6 
I 2.5 2.7 1.5 45 3.8 6.4 6.8 11.1 12.6 13.5 14.7 
Saudi Arabia 1.5 2.2 3.0 5.9 4.6 6.2 7.4 10.5 14.8 17.0 16.6 
Far East, total 162.6 173.6 197.2 155.7 128.1 136.3 | 533.5 517.6 427.5 423.7 420.0 
British Malaya 38.4 39.0 65.3 24.6 17.0 19.8 142.7 102.7 65.7 71.2 61.4 
EE Fe ee SEE ae ead 4.0 5.1 4.8 3.4 2.8 3.5 13.4 10.3 9.1 8.0 9.7 
i incl. i d Out 
Pe ee do 4.9 .1 4.9 1 8 6 14.9 at} 421 420 2.1 
Se Sa fr pa 21.5 26.9 20.3 24.3 17.2 20.5 68.7 66.7 70.7 66.1 62.0 
IRIE dccincascetsovsiniviniioensocs sisi cigsai tetas 1.9 2.7 “4 1.5 2.0 2.3 5.0 2.3 1.8 4.7 5.8 
ST Paes arte PEE Whine 6 ee at 29.7 23.3 21.9 19.5 18.9 18.5 74.9 80.8 62.8 57.7 56.9 
I atl nh dal el acenraciniciomigaanceseiaiall aS 17.5 14.5 18.5 23.0 15.4 22.0 50.5 48.0 60.6 70.2 60.5 
Korea, Republic of .. ae ee. 1.0 6 1.6 1.8 1.9 9 3.2 3.3 5.7 6.3 4.5 
i EET RR Pay dO......04 1.0 1.2 2.6 2.9 1.8 3.4 4.8 7.2 5.2 6.2 8.1 
Philippines, Republic of oy “Tere 14.6 17.2 21.6 19.4 20.9 19.7 53.4 65.8 68.5 48.2 60.0 
Thailand (Siam) .......... ial er alate 10.2 11.1 9.9 7.3 6.3 7.9 $1.1 30.1 18.2 19.1 21.6 
; IUTINTE- tuscesbcscoscosiat Sich aicceecdntallads Pee 6 3 5 3 5 5 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.5 1.8 
' SIINIIIIN: | -cntenosciictinindbiltsiiisnecasitbvsstastippsnenonnaicleedhians dO......+- 8.5 16.6 12.3 15.9 14.3 7.0 87.4 48.2 28.9 39.4 $7.2 
ES SS Lae 6.5 6.7 8.4 6.3 3.3 3.4 21.5 31.0 20.0 12.0 18.1 
: AFRICA 
; | 
gS Te suisistgediadbiaisenstensndielthcbiniiiaaeal il. dol..... 1.8 2.9 4.4 8.1 1.5 2.7 9.1 5.8 7.3 11.3 7.3 
| Baeien Congo sc. ea aailinald 7.2 7.7 8.1 6.9 5.6 4.8 28.1 18.9 15.3 24.0 17.4 
' British East Africa, total © .cccccccccsssssecscccsssss DO irices 5.7 3.7 6.8 3.0 2.5 7.0 16.2 13.6 10.8 16.0 12.5 
British West Africa, total > ... Ye 12.3 12.6 10.8 14.2 12.7 8.8 35.7 $9.7 15.8 20.3 85.8 
EE SR Se Se eet: eS eee ee eS a 16.5 18.9 14.2 6.8 2.3 2.3 49.5 6.1 10.4 9.9 11.5 
i ad line ’ are a ee 2.7 3.2 = = = oy ot A 8.4 2.4 $4 
revert juciel _ ee 5 3 5. k ‘ 6 x 1. I oe . 
a ae ~~ eer 5.6 1:8 5.0 8.3 1.9 3.2 12.5 9.5 6.9 7.4 83 
Union of South Afriem .....csss-ccccccsossssccssssseosescese€Ovsvsse: 11.8} 10.17 12.8 9.6— 9.7 9.1 $4.7 24.9 24.3 21.3 28.6 
Sterling area Countries ® ......cc.csseseceessnsesemecssteessees rRNA ~~ 459,8 | 1648 | 194.8 | 154.4 141.4} 150.4 || 618.8 | 509.6 | 404.7 428.6 446.2 
i 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS * , 
j ° Economic CLASSES 
i Se aes ee mil. dol 255.5 228.0 188.0 134.5 110.6 118.8 671.6 458.0 $48.7 508.1 863.3 
i when “Value dididiaei a 458 409 337 241 198 212 401 274 208 301 217 
Unit velue .. eee 255 256 254 236 230 233 255 244 240 240 
ee RE Fa 180 159 133 102 86 91 157 112 87 125 93 
Crude foodstuffs 128.7 133.5 177.2 109.5 86.7 106.2 439.3 392.9 233.1 302.7 302.4 
ER RENDO  echnristincsescsecabacditinnignbieits 1,125 1,167 1,550 957 758 929 1,281 1,145 680 882 881 
Unit value .. 222 231 238 224 221 220 230 250 233 222 222 
Quantity ........- 506 505 652 428 342 423 556 459 293 398 398 
Manufactured foodstuffs 60.5 74.1 64.3 63.6 50.9 56.6 198.9 183.7 159.0 185.7 171.0 
Indexes: Value 430 528 458 453 362 403 472 436 377 441 406 
fk Fea a an “ 178 179 176 180 179 183 178 178 182 178 181 
ETE ccctintenrcoccesnccsstnstteeeee si 242 295 261 252 202 220 266 252 207 247 225 
Semimanufactures 187.1 189.4 160.1 106.7 108.2 117.0 436.6 445.6 348.9 391.8 $31.9 
SR Re Se 317 322 370 247 250 271 337 844 30: 256 
Unit value .. 208 206 209 200 201 200 208 207 205 204 200 
Quantity .. 153 157 177 124 124 135 162 48 
Finished manufactures .... 659.6 756.5 844.0 850.7 827.5 971.3 2,260.1 | 2,474.1 | 2,213. 2,878.5 | 2,649.5 
Indexes: Value 5538 634 708 - 7138 694 814 632 691 618 
RN CUED athveacnnenichigeianciiannnssteede d 202 201 200 203 202 204 201 201 200 199 208 
Quantity ......... : 274 316 354 351 844 399 315 345 309 $34 865 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural exports, total ........... =a feos $77.8 381.8 373.1 268.7 — 250.5 1,132.6 857.7 577.8 858.9 735.6 
: e: geal, UD. ........ 115.1 118.0 97.9 67.1 5. 58.7 | 330.9 181.5 147.0 179.7 191.1 
west products and ediite fate........... fra dol 21.8] 21.5] 169 ao} 89 8.7 60.2 | 30.7 25.3 
a a ee Se Mil. 1D. ceeeevee 96.4 100.8 79.6 50.9 5. 39.9 76.4 127.0 96.3 134.0 136.6 
Land, incl. rendered perk fat. mil. dol...) 16.4 16.1 11.7 5.1 4.5 4.3 44.2 164} + 114 143} + 19:8 
Dairy products and CG G8 ..ccccececccsccceseeseerseeeseAO.ceeeee 7.6 7.3 8.7 7.2 6.6 9.0 23.7 24.2 22.2 23.8 22.8 
Grains and preparations i caaseat 180.8 149.8 184.3 128.0 93.6 114.4 464.9 419.2 258.3 339.4 336.0 
, Coarse grains cauhinsdaeeesdboneinhiiiin do 26.9 25.2 48.9 31.6 21.8 24.9 101.0 78.6 52.4 106.7 78.3 
Rice mil. 1D. ........ 91.4 194.6 105.2 201.2 81.9 117.0 391.3 512.7 295.6 564.5 400.1 
— mil. dol. ...... 7.4 16.1 8.8 20.5 oan 12.1 32.3 42.8 29.2 52.9 41.2 
* mil. bu. ...... 44.9 47.8 53.3 34.8 . 35.6 146.1 113.7 75.4 83.0 99.7 
~teiquade sienna paoren: Umil. dol. ...... 94.2 | 105.6] 121.9 73.2 60.5 74.8 $21.7 | 280.6 | . 167.5 171. 7| 208.0 
Vegetables and preparations do 8.9 8.0 10.0 7.7 7.0 8.3 26.8 32.1 19.4 27.9 23.0 
Fruits and preparations....... do. 11.3 11.5 9.4 11.4 10.8 11.9 32.2 33.3 37.0 37.5 34.1 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and fats," 
eS EE ee 11.4 pp 15.0 14.0 = 8.8 43.8 $1.4 23.8 57.8 33.3 
il, crude and refined......... 17.8 8.2 24.8 2.7 1. 4.8 70.7 49.1 50.2 52.4 9.0 
Soybean oil, crude and refined.... 27 4.0 a2 : ” ; 4 ; +r! as Hr 23 3s 
68.1 141.5 45.7 10.7 34.2 99.6 255.4 168.7 161.8 815.4 S444 
Soybeans, except canned............... a5 72 23 103 Ti = ay: 4 He 4 y ; 
ah $3.8 29.8 25.9 $0.7 22.9 41.0 89.5 72.7 | 111.8) 121.6 94.7 
Tobacco, unmanufactured............+ 68 19.1 ae 199 lal ys ~ yo ry 4 24 
. . 676 588 419 292 259 246 1,683 915 895 1099 798 
Cotton, raw, excluding linters.............. 146.8 130.0 92.2 53.9 46.6 “a8 309.0 194.3 80.9 218-0 1483 
All other agricultural exports.......cccccccecceecs 18.4 17.1 20.5 17.6 18.2 18.3 55.9 48.9 42.0 50.8 54.0 
Ticultural exports, total.........0...ccoccccsreresAOsseceeee 863.6 949.7 | 1,060.6 996.2 967.5 | 1,118.9 2,873.9 | 8,006.6 | 2,725.4 | 2,902.7 | 8,082.5 
Type I “special category” (no 
commodity breakdown)........... do 25.5 86.7 $1.6 122.3 133.9 1778 93.9 220.0 221.0 315.4 433.6 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Monthly Quarterly 
Item 1952 1953 1952 1953 
Janu- Febru- Janu- Febru- First Second Third Fourth | First 
March March 
ary ary ary ary quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
s 
PrincipaL ComMopities—Continued 
.~ Nonagricultural exports—Continued ° 
Beee Tt “upsnal cateeeey” (hn ia po — ae dol...) 838.1 912.9 | 1,029.0 873.9 833.6 941.5 || 2,780.1 | 2,876.6 | 2,504.4 | 2,587.4 | 2,649.0 
om ar ding Type i T aaa ii “cpecial do 87.7 105.8 143.7 191.8 179.8 197.2 337.2 455.5 483.9 471.8 568.8 
ee et tahoe techabinn do 150.8 807.1 885.4 682.0 653.8 744.3 || 2,442.9 | 2491.2 | 2,020.5 | 2,115.6 | 2,080.2 
synthetic rubber “ do 14.9 16.7 18.1 10.4 12.0 11.9 49.7 39.9 36.2 30.8 34.8 
Auto tires (€BS1AES) ce rrerrrennrnrins ft “pean 150 164 181 86 121 96 495 342 453 275 308 
. } mil dol. ....... 6.1 6.9 1.3 2.8 5.2 3.8 20.3 13.2 12.7 8.8 11.7 
Textiles and textile manufactures.................d0......-. 56.2 59.9 69.6 52.9 50.5 58.6 185.7 159.3 144.1 170.1 162.0 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric.. {mil at vd. 62.1 72.3 73.6 54.8 51.9 48.6 998.0 177.5 179.4 196.6 155.8 
Synthetic woven cloth (except #8 ~ -_ 21.7 16.6 i -_ _— =~ = aes —T 
pile and upholstery fabrics, mil. sq. yd. . 15.5 21.1 1.5 9 16.1 20.5 58.2 46.4 3 43.0 53.6 
ete., and tire fabrics)...........0-.000 4a -. essen 7.4 9.5 7 74 7.1 9.1 26.5 20.3 15.8 19.4 23.9 
Sawmill products........0. .cecseseecseseesesseeeeee mil dol, ft.. 45.9 — 69.8 54.8 62.2 47-8 —s Saat — 146.8 7 
bs chipecell 5.0 * 1.3 f 6.5 5. . : 15.4 . 
Paper, related products and aan °° 3-9 aaligest 15.8 18.1 17.3 ae 8.9 10.4 51.2 43.1 30.8 29,9 28.3 
Coal mil. 8. tone.. 5.7 4.4 heb 2.4 1.7 1.7 14.5 15.0 13.2 9.5 5.8 
Seteat es inl dol. ....... 56.4 43.5 43.3 23.6 17.4 16.8 143.1 136.2 121.5 93.0 57.8 
etroleum and p RBCt Bo» -ceserseeroerereooeseore = 65.0 64.2 70.9 54.8 54.5 62.4 200.1 207.7 196.1 196.0 171.7 
Motor fuel and gasoline..........00s00 2.3 2.1 1.6 2.2 2.3 2.3 5.9 4.5 6.1 9.5 6.8 
Gas oil, distillate, and 14.0 13.5 10.6 12.8 13.5 14.3 $8.2 28.1 39.2 55.5 40.6 
residual fuel Oil............siesseessesseeeere 8.7 3.5 3.4 8.5 5.0 4.8 10.6 16.4 13.8 13.0 18.8 
: 10.0 9.2 8.6 9.9 15.0 14.1 27.7 48.9 41.1 39.1 39.0 
Lubricating oils. 1.8 1.4 1.8 9 6 1.1 44 4.0 4.0 2.9 2.6 
th Fay 21.5 24.3 29.9 11.3 10.6 16.0 15.7 68.6 63.2 49.2 37.9 
Iron and steel * }mil. dol. . jones. 877 = 466 320 300 = Fay ieee a, 1208 ae 
os 54.9 2. 67.2 45.8 43.1 46. 74. 67.1 8. 171.4 De 
cers wnt — metals.............. d 13.6 15.2 20.3 13 10.7 11.3 49.2 66.3 53.0 52.3 33.8 
eee! belts, tiie, pide Gitings, | thous. o. tous. 26.1 = $3.2 26.6 25.9 28.6 89.0 93.7 74.1 84.6 81.1 
and fabricated structurals...... Mil. dol. .....c.00+++5] ae 9.8 a 18 4 FY 28.9 “od C p.. os 
Machinery, excluding Type I 19 , 11.2 1.4 t 6.2 ; $0.4 18.8 22.4 32.5 
“special ¢ EE do....... 
. A ; rs 221.4 250.4 271.2 238.3 223.9 269.8 742.9 760.5 648.5 666.2 732.1 
PO ae an gp Re Pes lg ame Mseeeeee AO veaneee 214.4 | 2482] 26481 216.5 | 205.1| 250.6 721.9 | 735.4 | 620.0] 6253 | 672.2 
“special category” ** iinet 9 59.3 
“6 : p- 45.8 56.7 56.8 68.0 62.1 72.2 159. 172.8 172.1 183.1 202.4 
z eg all a yee epg «ee = bcbiened 42.3 52.2 53.3 48.9 46.7 56.6 147.8 158.5 149.4 149.3 152.1 
‘Conatediion, ebexmtinn cuintioe. covreresersslOveeesees 12.2 16.4 15.6 11.0 10.0 12.6 43.2 89.4 36.5 36.2 33.7 
i eS ee mmm i do 40.4 43.8 49.1 40.2 36.4 45.7 132.8} 139.7] 168] 1108] 1228 
o vag ~~ tn ao 19.8 20.8 23.6 28.8 22.3 29.6 63.7 65.8 62. 70.8 80.1 
ther industria yo 51.9 57.8 61.8 46.7 46.6 54.0 171.6 166.8 144.4 150.5 147.4 
areas - 10.8 12.8 13.9 9.2 10.3 13.0 37.0 44.2 34.5 25.0 32.5 
a and parts ; see _ 30.7 $2.4 38.2 26.7 27.6 $2.4 101.8 103.2 56.7 61.4 86.6 
aS xe ee neeth rae ey le Linetindiabe 0 O...-0000 27.3 29.7 34.7 23.9 24.2 28.9 91.7 92.5 50.9 54.8 17.0 
lh nem pace time do 04.4 120.1 127.8 124.6 124.4 151.6 342.3 406.1 $11.6 306.7 400.6 
(military) * ..... do 18.3 101.2 109.8 83.1 82.9 90.5 289.3 298.9 193.5 206.7 256.5 
Commercial-type motor trucks, thousands... 12.7 17.0 17.1 12.7 11.8 11.7 56.9 44.8 27.8 36.5 36.2 
new ; mil. dol. ...... 25.1 33.6 $4.6 23.8 22.5 24.3 93.3 90.6 59.4 70.5 70.0 
Passenger cars and chassis, — 8.8 13.8 15.9 13.8 15.7 15.0 38.5 48.1 27.5 27.0 44.5 
new srrtteeenees ;;Umil. dol. ...... 14.4 23.1 27.2 25.1 27.3 28.0 64.7 83.7 48.8 46.7 80.4 
Aircraft, (largely “special category”’).......... O...veeee 26.4 $5.1 87.9 78.0 59.7 67.7 99.4 180.7 142.9 180.3 205.5 
sata gee gar err gle we peer sovetined yas 9.3 3.3 4.8 4.9 5.3 6.3 17.4 18.5 20.8 23.0 16.5 
ing Type I “special category” "............ dO. ..se00 17.4 80.7 82.2 57.4 56.3 66.6 240.8 207.1 188 9 183.7 180.8 
Bo a a ptemery 9 scsrreOveeeeees 16.2 18.7 80.9 56.5 55.4 65.2 235.7 | 208.4 183.7 179.2 | 177.1 
cinal and pnharmaceutira 
preparations.......... do 22.1 23.1 22.2 13.6 14.3 17.7 67.4 56.5 49.3 47.9 45.6 
Chemical specialties do. 21.6 23.8 27.1 19.2 19.3 22.1 72.5 67.7 61.2 60.0 60.6 
. Snduststel h a 14,,, 7 : do. 13.4 13.0 13.1 9.7 8.5 9.6 39.5 33.3 28.3 28.5 27.8 
mail arms, ammun ion, an parts 
(largely “special category’’)...> do 13.7 15.9 51.2 | ~ 937.4 47.2 30.9 80.8 84.5 132.7 94.6 115.4 
Other nonagricultural “ do 87.6 98.6 106.7 93.5 87.3 96.7 293.1 284.2 277.4 289.4 277.8 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS * 
Economic CLASSES 
EN MIONINNED,. concicenmansteecoeneiinciuateapesnseeiiinded mil. dol. .... 269.1 270.5 300.6 236.0 208.5 234.1 ff 840.2 766.9 630.6 697.4 678.6 
Indexes: Value ............ SST 1936-38=100.... 425 427 475 373 329 370 442 404 $32 367 357 
Unit value.. do. 287 285 291 234 238 235 288 265 239 282 286 
Quantity -.0 148 150 168 159 138 157 154 153 139 158 152 
Crude f mil. dol. ....) 194.2 207.0 194.1 190.5 175.8 207.9 595.3 458.2 471.1 543.8 574.2 
Indexes: Value -1936-38=100.... 684 729 634 671 619 132 699 538 558 638 674 
Unit value....... do. 499 506 520 5038 507 512 508 520 520 515 507 
Quantity do. 137 144 131 133 122 143 137 103 106 124 188 
_ Manufactured foodstuffis...............ccccseeserervene 1. dol. .... 79.3 75.5 93.4 85.5 16.3 106.1 248.1 291.8 297.2 244.2 267.8 
Indexes: Value “i986-3 38- =100.... 261 239 296 271 242 836 262 308 314 258 288 
Unit value do 219 214 216 213 215 219 216 222 225 225 216 
Quantity do 115 112 187 127 112 154 121 139 139 115 181 
Semimanufactures  cocccccceccceccsesseeecereresereeeensees mil. dol. ....) 204.9 186.0 215.5 226.0 221.8 243.0 606.4 610.7 624.1 726.0 690.8 
Indexes: Value i9a6-1 38=100.... 489 4438 514 539 529 580 482 486 496 577 549 
Unit vatlue........ do. 254 253 253 239 242 242 253 249 247 242 241 
Quantity do. 193 175 204 225 218 240 190 195 201 239 228 



































Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS"—Continued 
Monthly Quarterly 
Item 1952 1953 1952 1953 
Janu- Febru- Janu- Febru- First Second Third Fourth First 
March March 
ary ary ary ary quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
Economic CLaAsses—Continued 
Finished manufactures 167.6 162.5 168.8 175.7 165.8 201.0 498.9 509.1 512.9 671.7 542.5 
Indexes: Value ........--+ J ~ 420 408 424 441 416 504 417 426 429 478 454 
Unit value... 305 802 301 287 284 283 303 291 288 286 284 
QIN Sncniccitcdpncitenerintnteitionioed do 138 135 141 154 147 178 138 146 149 167 160 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total.........cccsecssees mil. dol. ....| 487.4 439.3 436.4 $82.3 $35.3 405.9 |} 1,313.0 | 1,106.4 | 1,027.4 | 1,072.1 | 1,123.4 
Meat products mil. Ub, ........ 32.2 30.3 24.7 $1.2 20.9 30.9 87.1 71.5 119.5 96.1 83.0 
’ mil. dol. ...... 15.4 14.2 i14 14.1 10.9 15.5 41.0 35.9 42.9 89.0 40.6 
; ins mil. pieces... 44 3.1 4 6.2 5.1 6.8 11.9 18.2 18.2 16.6 18.1 
BS CG CU cvickccireectnssesctnrerneconabis a ar 4.0 4.2 53 48 5.9 13:8 173 15.1 14.0 16.0 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables................ dO.....0. 20.6 16.6 = 19.8 20.2 26.7 55.5 50.1 51.1 62.2 66.7 
{ mil, 73.2 60.5 67. 72.9 55.3 48.8 201.6 182.7 68.8 122.4 176.9 
Cocoa Or CACAO DEANB.......0..scerccesserseseoerees mil 193 171 21.0 20.1 ib1 13:1 57.3 61.5 23.4 36.2 
SS a mil. 261.5 300.9 269.5 242.7 239.6 296.6 831.9 536.0 624.5 688.2 778.9 
sssvevencccancsnnnnnnssanessonnsennsannnnnnsseaannns ) Oty 134.5 153.9 138.1 128.4 121.6 150.4 426.6 274.4 $21.1 853.7 395.4 
CANE SUZAL..cccccceccccceecees mil 513.3 594.5 858.4 614.8 577.0 816.0 1,966.1 2,522.4 | 2,278.9 904.4 | 2,007.8 
ecensnstbsncocnccceszoseniehadianttiors mil 25.7 29.4 43.7 33.3 31.2 44.5 136.4 128.4 §1.2 
MRS Rc icdiccivae scion fmil. 186.2 171.0 190.7 142.8 108.5 127.2 547.9 468.9 $77.8 409.1 378.6 
Crude rubber, seeermsooemnecemmneernS a 80.3 738.8 80.7 35.5 28.8 33.5 234.8 | 177.0] 105.3] 101.6 97.7 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and mil. 90.4 75.7 62.1 744 51.4 71.6 228.2 185.0 202.0 236.2 197.4 
OR Freee ee PR ee mi 16.3 13.7 10.9 11.9 10.0 12.0 40.9 31.7 28.9 35.6 33.8 
, f mil. 8.6 8.9 7.5 8.9 8.3 9.1 24.9 24.7 27.8 25.5 26.8 
Tobacco, unmanufactured.......ccecssesee iil. 71 7.3 6.0 7.1 6.5 7.1 20.4 19.6 21.5 19.2 20.8 
Hard vegetable fiber............ccscssssscesessersesesseee 13.9 10.0 10.9 5.9 4.9 9.4 34.8 $0.2 wi 27.4 20.2 
i thous. l. ton.... 19.7 14.1 14.8 13.0 9.7 22.1 48.5 42.1 33. 54.6 44.8 
Sisal and henequen.......ccccsessseeseeees <p ty 28 = 10.0 6.6 1.5 3.2 2.5 6.9 24.1 19.9 12.3 19.0 12.7 
i thous. lL. ton.... 5.4 5.5 5.9 5.7 3.9 3.8 16.8 18.9 15.2 16.7 13.3 
Manila and abacar....ccsccsssscessesseees oe ae > peop 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.2 1.8 1.9 8.6 8.5 6.4 7.3 5.8 
1, mil. lb........ 28.5 27.4 28.5 40.9 28.5 $1.6 84.4 89.8 86.1 115.0 101.0 
Wool, unmanufactured...........ssesereseeees ioe — 37.9 33.6 83.9 39.0 29.1 30.0 105.4 92.6 76.7 107.3 98.1 
Nonagricultural imports, total.....csseo0 mil. dol. ....) 477-7 462.2 536.0 531.3 513.0 586.1 || 1,476.0 | 1,530.3 | 1,508.5 | 1,711.0 | 1,630.4 
Fish, including ahellfish............csccsssesssssssseenes Selle 15.2 13.3 13.9 14.6 12.8 17.7 42.4 43.6 46.4 49.0 45.1 
Nes seid 6.5 6.2 7.9 7.4 5.2 9.5 20.5 20.4 16.1 17.4 » 22.1 
Textiles and textile manufactures...........00... SA 43.0 49.6 43.2 40.6 86.0 41.1 135.8 117.5 123.8 135.5 117.7 
Cotton manufacture...........ccccccccccccssssessrcerese “REA 5.4 4.4 4.4 5.3 4.7 6.0 14.3 13.0 14.9 4 17.1 16.0 
ee fmil. Ud. ....00. 24.5 47.8 24.6 49.7 88.6 41.8 96.9 100.6 140.7 144.6 130.0 
panicinlipctictesbcathbdepacipeclamaseaticanel iat deh 8.5 15.4 8.3 9.3 7.0 1.2 32.2 27.8 27.6 26.1 23.5 
Flax, hemp, and ramice........ccccsscecessssessesessees isnnis 8.0 2.3 2.2 3.1 2.9 3.0 7.6 5.5 6.3 9.4 9.1 
Wool semimanufactures do 5.2 6.5 5.3 4.0 3.8 3.7 17.1 16.2 18.9 22.7 11.5 
Wool manufactures .... yee 6.0 5.2 5.6 6.7 5.5 6.6 16.7 20.3 26.7 26.0 18.7 
Bilk manufactures ........c....ccecceccocescecseces ll ccescee 8.3 2.4 2.7 8.3 2.6 2.7 8.3 6.2 9.4 10.9 8.5 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures............ BBidcme 8.9 4.7 5.3 2.9 3.2 4.8 14.0 8.1 8.5 7.0 11.0 
Rayon filaments not exceeding 
30 inches in length §mil. Ib... 7.9 9.4 11.1 5.4 6.2 10.7 28.5 14.7 14.5 11.0 22.3 
other than waste... | Mil. dol. ....0- Pe, 4.0 pa. pa. ? re 3.7 11.7 5.8 oe e.. fins 
* i il. bd. Ft. se... ’ 168.7 . . 95. 238.1 514.8 620.5 . . . 
Sawmill products jot OG 13.2 14.7 17.7 16.3 17.2 20.7 45.6 55.2 55.2 65.5 54.2 
Paper and paper materials......ccccccscsceeecssesAOccsecess 78.0 76.9 — — 70.9 77.5 231.5 222,6 = a = 
ene: 2:20... 176 162 15 170 167 493 428 
Wood pulp en iol | 888 26.2 24.3 22.8 21.2 21.2 78.7 64.2 55.8 12.6 65.1 
Wowenriat (mil. ID. ........ 771.1 797.9 832.9 783.6 755.4 845.8 || 2,402.0 | 2,577.0 | 2,502.7 | 2,584.3 | 2,384.8 
' oo) mil, dol. 42.2 43.2 45.0 46.1 43.8 49.8 0.4 | 141.0] 147.4 139.8 
Petroleum and products BDiewnses 60.4 53.7 55.5 or 57.9 64.6 169.6 172.6 = = 2 187.6 
A Os ccesed 16.0 14.1 14.8 18. 16.3 20.2 44.4 50.5 “ 0 55.0 
PCS RTI acest cecssscnccincssengorequnsv mil. — a 35.2 30.2 81.5 38.9 $5.1 41.7 96.9 106.5 ee or 115.7 
i : at pens 13.1 12.1 12.9 15.9 12.9 13.4 38.0 $1.2 24.0 1 
Residual fuel Oil.............s00 = dol . 22.0 20.6 22.1 24.4 20.2 20.3 64.6 53.9 38.6 63.5 64.9 
Precious and semiprecious stones ....0....... dO.......- 13.1 12.5 15.0 11.4 16.3 18.7 49.6 49.3 40.0 46.7 46.4 
Diamonds: 
{thous. carats...... 54 46 72 28 83 111 172 209 159 187 222 
Met WCU, so .cssessilinesecarsinrannes a pans 8 45 8.8 5.1 2.6 6.5 9.1 13.3 12.8 10.9 15.2 18.0 
thous. i. $2 $2 33 3 34 39 97 93 1 107 
ae Week OE Babe ccccscescccssssecsseecenne oe > ne aaa 8.5 4.3 4.3 3.9 4.4 4.9 12.0 11.5 13.8 14.4 13.2 
Industrial thous. carate...... 831 782 943 | 1,108 1,051 865 2,556 | 4,898 | 2,707 | 8,516 | 3,084 
“ne mtd...) 88 2.8 8.9 +4 $6} 2.8 ]} 10.5 5 9.9 1.9 oa 
_ 21 thous. s. ton....... 220 170 13 i 124 175 525 29 
Iron and steel-mill products ”....... _ ‘iol, a cme 25.1 20.0 16.8 20.1 13.9 22.6 61.9 $8.5 42.8 69.6 56.6 
Nonferrous ores and metals, 
including ferro-alloy3...........00esseeeeeseeeeeseees BO cireces 81.6 88.8 147.5 141.9 143.0 144.4 $18.0 409.3 400.3 433.7 429.4 
Ferro-alloys solicinpld 16.1 12.7 15.3 26.5 23.3 21.4 44.1 42.0 49.2 64.2 71.2 
Aluminum . do. 8.1 5.5 7.0 11.5 17.2 20.3 20.6 17.0 20.3 27.8 48.9 
Copper 22 ee 99.2 83.9 96.5 100.3 125.0 104.8 279.6 226.4 $90.6 378.9 $30.0 
mil. dol. ...... 28.6 22.8 27.4 34.9 43.6 36. 78.8 67.3 133.1 182.4 114.7 
Lead 28 mil. Ub. 0... $0.8 84.9 163.0 96.0 84.2 72.8 278.7 397.8 241.0 $71,7 253.0 
ni aa... 5.7 14.7 27.1 12.9 10.5 9.7 47.5 1 38. “ st 
Nickel * 99048. UD. ..coveee 17.1 18.3 18.8 21.1 22.0 19.9 54.1 61.1 57.1 64.2 62.9 
i 8.7 8.7 88] 10.3 11.2 10.3 26.2 28.6 27.6 30.6 31.8 
Tin 2.6 4.6 19.2 26.0 20.9 25.2 26.4 73.9 71.5 67.8 72.1 
by eons 2.6 5.2 22.4 30.7 24.5 29.2 $0.2 87.8 84.2 78.5 84.4 
Zinc *. mil. Ub. ue] 878 98.4 | 246.2 55.2 54.9 | 109.2 981.8 | 665.7 | 207.5 | 148.6] 219.8 
mil. dol. 4.2 11.0 28.7 5.8 5.8 9.1 43. 70.3 20.4 2 0. 
Machinery and vehicles do 28.5 26.4 30.9 $1.4 $1.7 38.9 85.9 95.9 719.9 91. 102.1 
Agricultural machinery and implements..do........ 10.8 10.5 12.4 9. 10.5 9.8 33.6 80.5 16.0 18.1 29.7 
GSE IBS MOT eee. .cevecsesecvevcesesvenstonsssesonsasnered iain 12.1 10.6 13.6 13.3 12.1 17.7 $6.3 40.1 35.3 41,1 43.1 
A . thousands.... 2.1 2.3 1.7 3.4 3.3 3.7 6.1 8.3 9.2 10.9 10.4 
utomobiles and trucks... mil. dol. ..... 2.4 2.8 2.3 5.1 5.0 5.8 7.5 10.8 12.6 15.5 15.9 
Chemicals and related products........ssses-see MO .cese00 26.1 23.9 23.7 21.4 24.5 $2.4 73.7 57.5 53.8 58.9 78.3 
Industrial chemicals... : ey eee 11.5 7.7 5.8 6.0 4.9 7.6 25.0 13.7 11.1 14.1 18.5 
ili ‘ thous. 8. ton...... 220 255 258 232 297 871 733 586 548 610 900 
penn ont materials. {oe OR scoccinen 9.9 11.1 12.5 11.0 14.2 16.5 83.4 27.5 25.6 28.0 41.6 
See footnotes on next page, 
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Australia Increases 
Rail Freight Rates 


Rail freight rates on agricultural 
products and a number of other goods 
were increased from 20 percent to 25 
percent in Victoria on June 1. 


Wool and wheat rates were increased 
by 25 percent, while freight rates on 
other agricultural products, fertilizers, 
coal, coke, and briquettes rose 20 per- 
cent. Permit fees for intrastate road 
transport also were raised on a sliding 
scale in conjunction with rail freights 
so as to bring the two services into 
closer relationship. 

The Victorian State government 
hopes these increases will help put the 
railways on a sound financial footing. 

By means of strict economies, the 
New South Wales Railways hope to hold 
the deficit at the end of June 1953 to 
approximately £A2,500,000. The Rail- 
ways Commissioner instituted a cam- 
paign last August to reduce expendi- 
tures by dismissing 7,000 employees, 
reducing overtime by 75 percent, speed- 
ing up train services, and attracting 
new business by advertising. 

In. Tasmania, the State government 
is concerned over heavy railway losses 
and may be forced to recommend ‘cur- 
tailment of services and increases in 
fares and some freight rates. 

State railways in Australia have made 
some progress in increasing freight ca- 
pacity and services since the war but 
reportedly they still do not serve the 
country efficiently and economically. 
Despite restrictive measures against 
road transport, railway deficits continue 
to rise and despite attempts to give 
Speedier service, shippers complain 
about slow handling and delivery of 
shipments, 

However, consideration must be given 


to the fact that revenues from the 
extensive mileage in Australia are lim- 
ited by the small population of the 
country and some form of Government 
subsidies is a necessity for the survival 
of the railways. 

The situation is brightening somewhat 
by the increasing use of diesel locomo- 
tives. According to the Australian Em- 
ployer Association Digest, the Common- 
wealth Railways for the year ended 
June 1952 converted the 1951 deficit of 
£A280,741 into a profit of £A117,318 
principally through substitution of 
diesel-electric locomotives on the Trans- 
Australian Railway. 





Italy Launches New 
Cable-Laying Vessel 


The 2,500-ton twin-screw cable-laying 
vessel Salernum was launched at the 
Navalmeccanica shipyard at Castellam- 
mare, Italy, on April 26. The vessel was 
built for the Campagnia Italian Navi 
Cablegrafiche. 

When completely fitted out the Saler- 
num will be used both in submarine 
cable laying and in oceanographic re- 
search. The Salernum is reported to be 
unique in that it has a dual propulsion 
system. The principal system consists 
of two Fiat 2,500-hp. motors, and the 
secondary a 500-hp. auxiliary electric 
engine operated by a diesel dynamo. The 
latter system propels the ship when 
cable is being laid or recovered and 
permits the speed of the vessel to be 
regulated with extreme precision. 

Naval technicians in many nations 
are reported to be interested in the 
characteristics of the Salernum, partic- 
ularly in the centrally controlled en- 
gines and the special cable-laying ma- 
chinery, which is expected to simplify 
and reduce the cost of operations en- 
countered in laying and repairing sub- 
marine cable, 


Pan American Railway 


Congress in Session 


The VIIT Pan American Railway Con- 
gress, which opened in Washington, 
D. C., on June 12, is continuing its 
sessions at Atlantic City, N. J., until 
June 25. The Congress is being spon- 
sored by the U. S. Government and the 
United States National Commission of 
the Pan American Railway Congress 
Association (PARCA) in collaboration 
with the Permanent Commission of 
PARCA. 


This is the first meeting to be held 
in the United States by the Pan Amer- 
ican Railway Congress Association, an 
organization which has been devoted 
since its formation in 1910 to the im- 
provement of railroad facilities and 
services in the American Republics, 
Previous congresses have been held at 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago, 
Bogota, Montevideo, Havana, and Mex- 
ico City. 

The Washington portion of the Con- 
gress, June 12-June 20, consisted pri- 
marily of plenary sessions and meetings 
of technical sections for the presenta- 
tion and discussion of papers on prob- 
lems of railway construction, rolling 
stock, operation, administration, and 
public policy. 

During the Atlantic City portion of 
the Congress, the participants are being 
given an opportunity to view a major 
railway exhibit sponsored by the Rail- 
way Supply Manufacturers Association 
and to attend the annual meetings of 
several divisions of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

Participants in the Congress include 
delegates “from the various American 
Republics, all of which are members 
of the assocfation; and representatives 
of railroads and institutions and private 
individuals who are members of the 
association, 





Footenotes for U. 8S. Foreign Trade 


* Total MSP shipments are included in grand totals and area totals, while 
only that part not classed as “special category” is included in continent 


and country totals (see headnote). 


2 See note of explanation at beginning of table. Type I “special category” 
exports include those commodities not reported separately; Type II, those 
commodities reported separately for which country of destination is not 


available. 


* This total includes Iceland and Trieste, in addition to the countries 


wn. 
*The 11 Eastern European countries in the Soviet Bloc include Albania, 
Bulgaria, East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Ru- 


mania in addition to the countries shown. 


5 Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

* Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa. 
* Data cover trade with countries in Sterling area as of March 1958. 
* This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition to 


the countries shown. 


* Includes British Somaliland, Seychelles and Dependencies, Mauritius and 


Dependencies, and British East Africa. 


#” Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 


™ Includes edible and inedible oils and fats. 


™ Commodity data exclude “special category” items as indicated in foot- 


notes 14 and 15. 


™ Groupings are those of the January 1952 edition of Schedule B re- 
ing those of the 1949 edition used for data through December 1952. 
h metal manufactures as steel bolts, nails, pipe fittings, and fabricated 
structurals were included in 1952 with iron and steel. 
™% Data exclude items classed as “special category” Type I. 
% Data exclude items classed as “special category” Type I and IL, 
™% Data exclude items classed as “special category” Type II. 


™ Imports for consumption, 


26 


% Includes a few nonagricultural items—quantity excludes a few small 


1 Oil equivalent. 


ores. 


items not reported in pieces. 


2° Clean content pounds. 

*t Quantity figures exclude a few items not reported in terms of weight 
which are included in the value figures. 

22 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value 
also covers small items of copper manufactures. 

#7 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also 
covers small items of lead manufactures. 

*% Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured nickel; value also 
covers small items of nickel manufactures. 

2% Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, ete., and tin content of 


26 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured zine; value also 
covers small items of zine manufactures. 

x Less than $50,000. 

¢t Revised through March 1953 errata. 

* Imports of goods of Chinese origin are rigidly controlled by the 
Treasury Department under the Foreign Assets Control Regulations issued 
in December 1950, which prohibit the importation of such goods without 
license. Until early 1952, the> bulk of the imports licensed consisted of a 
few strategie commodities being stockpiled by the U 
Since then, licenses have been issued only in hardship cases and for goods 
in which there had been no Chinese interest subsequent to the effective 
date of the F.A.C. regulations. In January-March 1952 imports of strategie 
materials valued at $14,232,000 comprised 96 percent of total imports from 
“China,” but these dropped to $1,852,000 or 60 percent of the total in the 
third quarter (although outstanding licenses continued to be honored) and 
to negligible amounts in the first quarter 1953. Goods valued at $1,963,000 
which originated in Outer Mongolia (an area traditionally included with 
China for statistical purposes, but not so regarded for import control 


S. Government. 


purposes) comprised 95 percent of the total in the first quarter of 1953. 
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Egyptian River Craft 


Increases in 1952 


About 498 self-propelled boats, having 
a total capacity of approximately 100,- 
000 metric tons, were available for 
inland navigation traffic in Egypt at 
the end of 1952, Of these, 470 were 
used for freight traffic and 28 for pas- 
senger traffic. In addition, it is esti- 
mated that individually owned and 
operated sailing boats carry more than 
2. million tons of freight annually. 

Though no new self-propelled boats 


were built in 1952, the number of units 
available for inland traffic was higher 


than in the preceding year because 
35 barges built in 1951 were placed 
in service. 


Despite the larger number of units, 
the 1952 total tonnage of goods trans- 
ported was less than in the year before, 
reflecting a contraction in general busi- 
ness activity. Comparative figures of 
cargo carried during the years 1950, 
1951, and 1952 follow: 


Metric tons 











Product 1950 1951 1952 
BEI ~xiicessectpneteemnesedbovninace 70,300 56,200 68,100 
Cottonseed ae: Te 65,200 77,300 76,800 
Building materials ......110,400 109,200 58,220 
Fuel oil sessessessensenees-200,820 265,710 281,390 
PUURPOROD «oo cnseccecceseee 170,006 186,600 159,700 
OUThEr ZOOS ccccccsecesesees-175,500 195,500 160,400 

Total ...nccccseessnseeene-842,220 890,510 804,610 

Because of the general decline in 
freight available for transportation, 
keen competition ensued among the 
various rail, river, and truck cargo 


carriers, resulting in an overall reduc- 
tion of freight rates. To keep their 
clientele and volume of business, inland 
navigation companies were obliged to 
lower their freight rates below cost, 
especially in the case of cotton. This 
has reduced profits and has adversely 
affected the financial results of the 
operating companies. 

The 1952 Annual Report of the In- 


land Navigation Chamber of the Egyp-. 





Colombia Gets New 
Radio Stations 


Circuito Toedlar Ltda. is sched- 
uled to open a new 10-kilowatt 
radio station in Cali, Colombia. 
This station will have stationary 
and mobile FM units. Its trans- 
mitter will be in the suburb of 
Melendez. All equipment for the 
station was purchased in the 
United States. 

A 1-kilowatt shortwave station 
with the call letters HJHC has 
been established in Pasto. It is to 
be named Radio Narino and will 
have a range of 4,825 kilocycles 
and operate on the 62-meter band. 
Transmitters are located at Cu- 
jacal, 3 kilometers from Pastro. 











tian Federation of Industries enum- 
erates a number of difficulties which 
have hindered inland navigation during 
the year. The Chamber complains that 
proper consideration is not given to the 
importance of inland navigation and, 
through negligence, the Nile is naviga- 
ble with considerable difficulty. Among 
the difficulties enumerated were: Fre- 
quently navigation routes were closed 
completely for days while repairs were 
undertaken, reflecting a lack of coordi- 
nation of efforts of the various sections 
of Government in charge of mainte- 
nance; noncoordination of the hours of 
opening of the bridges and locks; and 
certain auxiliary canals were shallow 
and narrow. 


The importance of allocating neces- 
sary funds to expedite completion of the 
Rayah el Behera waterway route con- 
necting Cairo to Alexandria, work on 
which was started in 1938, and which, 
when completed, will cut the duration 
of the trip by half, again was advocated. 





Saudi Arabia Plans Improved Communications 


A number of plans for the improve- 
ment of communications, both in and 


outside Saudi Arabia, reached the con- 
tract stage in 1952, but no actual work 
was begun. 

A contract with a German company 
for a _radio-telecommunications and 
wireless system, linking the country in- 
ternally and with the rest of the world, 
reportedly was signed in the summer. 
Work on the telecommunications project 
is expected to begin some time in 1953: 


A proposal to give Jidda a fully auto- 
Matic telephone system, which was 
finalized in 1952 by contract between 
the Government and General Electric 
Company of England through its agents, 
Juffali Bros. of Jidda, did not material- 
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ize. It is hoped that some work on’ the 
project will start in 1953. 

Plans to increase the size of the 
present radio station in Jidda were dis- 
cussed but did not reach the contract 
stage by the end of the year. 

A contract to oversee the operation 
of radio stations in Jidda and Mecca, 
in force between the Saudi Govern- 
ment and the International Standard 
Electric Company since 1947, expired 
on October 3, 1952. Since then the 
Government has recruited two Egyptian 
technicians to supervise the technical 
functions of the stations. The General 
Inspector of Telephone and Telegraph 
of Egypt was appointed as a communi- 
cations adviser to the Saudi Govern- 
ment in the spring. 
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New Aviation School 
Formed in Mexico 


Mexico was expected to open an in- 
ternational aviation school, El Centro 
de Adiestramiento para Tecnicos de 
Aeronautica Civil, under the program 
of the International Civil Aviation Or- 


ganization (ICAO), during the first half 
of June. The ICAO chose Mexico as the 
seat of this school, the first of its type, 
because of the country’s central loca- 
tion and because of the modern airport 
facilities offered by Mexico City’s Cen- 
tral Airport. 


The school expects a large number 
of students from Spanish-speaking 
countries in Latin America, as well as 
from Brazil and Haiti. 


The 3-month course of studies in- 
cludes intensive ground school work 
comprising both theoretical and practi- 
cal courses in the field of aviation, in- 
cluding aeronautical telecommunica- 
tions, essentials of civil aviation, con- 
trol of air traffic, aeronautical meteor- 
ology, civil air legislation, aviation 
services, and establishment of airlines. 
Flight training at the end of the course 
is optional, with flight instruction given 
by personnel of the Puebla School. 
Graduates will be prepared for employ- 
ment as commercial pilots and as 


ground personnel for commercial air- 
lines. 


Keel for Tanker Laid 
In Italian Shipyard 


The keel of an 18,700-ton tanker was 
laid at the Navalmeccanica shipyard 
in Castellammare, Italy, on April 19, 
1953. The tanker, being built for the 
account of the Azienda Generale Ital- 
iana Petroli, at a cost of approximately 
3,000,000,000 lire is expected to be de- 
livered in December 1954. 

Specifications of the vessel are as 
follows: Length, 528 feet; breadth, 73 
feet; height to main deck, 40 feet; water 
line at full capacity, 31 feet; capacity of 
tanks, 858,144 cubic feet; and gross ton- 
nage, 18,700 tons. 

The ship will be propelled by Fiat 


marine diesels, and will cruise at 15 
knots. 








Shippers Find Less Port 
Congestion in Istanbul 


Post congestion. in Istanbul, Turkey, 
was further alleviated during April de- 
spite a continued high volume of arriv- 
ing cargo. 

The tendency of importers to clear 
goods out of customs warehouses more 
quickly and the availability of more 
lighters and warehouse space are cred- 
ited with this improvement in the con- 
ditions of the port. Ships are estimated 
to have averaged less than 4 days in 
port during April. 
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[MARITIME NOTES 


A proposed differential of 10 percent 
between contract and noncontract rates 
established by the North Atlantic Con- 
tinental Freight Conference was held to 
be not unreasonable, arbitrary, or 
unjustly discriminatory by a Federal 
Maritime Board examiner. 

The proposed dual-rate was opposed 
by the Isbrandtsen Company, Inc., an 
independent steamship operator, and 
also by the Departments of Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Justice. 





The graduating class of the New York 
State University Maritime College, Fort 
Schuyler, on June 2 included 110 grad- 
uates receiving third mate’s or third 
assistant engineer’s licenses. Sixty-four 
of the graduating class were engineer- 
ing students and the rest were in the 
deck department. 





The charter market reflected little 
activity in tankers during the week 
ended May 27, and dry cargo ships were 
only slightly more active. Some coal 
cargoes were fixed from the United 
States for Japan. One Liberty ship was 
chartered by the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service. 

It has been reported that the renewal 
rate for charters expiring in August has 
been set at $1,650 a day. Recent char- 
ters had a rate of $1,800 a day. 





A restraining order sought by counsel 
for a west coast barge line to prevent 
the Federal Maritime Board from char- 
tering three Government-owned ships to 
the Coastwise Line for its Alaska serv- 
ice was denied by Federal District 
Court Judge Holtzoff in Washington. 

The Federal Maritime Board had ap- 
proved the application to charter the 
ships on the ground that private ships 
were not available on reasonable con- 
ditions ahd at reasonable rates. 





Two ships of the Fabre Line, flying 
the French flag, have joined the growing 
fleet of small European vessels in the 
Great Lakes-Europe trade. The appear- 
ance of the French vessels in Lake Erie 
marked the first time in more than a 
hundred years that vessels flying that 
flag have sailed on the Lake. 

Other nations participating in the 
Great Lakes trade are Norway, Sweden, 
and the Netherlands. 





Shipbuilding in the United States 
has declined to the point where U. S. 
yards are tied for fourth place among 
the world’s shipbuilders, according to 
the Shipbuilders Council of America. 

Of the 1,686 merchant ships of 1,000 
gross tons or over under construction, 


._ U. S. yards are building 82 ships. The 


United States and the Netherlands 
share fourth place. Great Britain leads 
with 648 ships under construction. 
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Saudi Arabia Improves 
Land Transport 


Three transport companies— 
Arabia Car Company, Bakhashab 
Pasha, and Musli—now operate in 
Saudi Arabia, and others may 
enter the field for the 1953 pil- 
grimage season. As a result, bus 
and car rates between Jidda, 
Mecca, and Medina may be 
lowered. 

By the end of 1952 the Jidda- 
Medina road had been asphalted 
a distance of 104 kilometers from 
Jidda and approximately 12 kilo- 
meters from Medina. 

The Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has agreed to pro- 
vide technicians and finance a 
survey for the Saudi Arabian 
Government to determine the 
most feasible railroad route be- 
tween Riyadh and Jidda. 











Canary Islands Port Gets 
New Bunkering Facilities 


With the completion of the first tank 
in its new construction of bunkering 
facilities at Puerto de la Luz (Las 
Palmas), Canary Islands, Compania 
Espanola de Petroleos S.A. CEPSA now 
will be able to fuel vessels calling at 
that port. When completed these facili- 
ties will consist of the following: Four 
storage tanks of 12,500 m3, 1 of 5,230 
m3, 1 of 2,000 m3, and 2 of 1,000 m3, 
a total of 59,230 m3 (equivalent to ap- 
proximately 57,000 metric tons, or 346,- 
000 barrels of 42 U. S. gallons each). 


CEPSA will supply fuel oil, gas-oil, 
and diesel oil from this installation. 
Using electric pumps of 220:hp. each, 
the rate of supply to ocean-going vessels 
is to be 1,000 tons an hour. 


These fueling facilities will enable 
Spanish vessels to take ~fuel at Las 
Palmas as well as at Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife, where CEPSA has a refinery 
and monopolizes ~bunkering facilities. 
When the new facilities are placed in 
operation, Las Palmas, which handles 
almost double the tonnage traffic of 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife, is expected to 
take an even greater load from the 
latter. 





Panama Rail Loan Approved 


The Permanent Legislative Commis- 
sion of the Panamanian Government 
on April 20 approved a contract for 
a 2%-percent $250,000 loan from the 
Chiriqui Land Company to modernize 
equipment and expand services of the 
Government-owned ~- Chiriqui National 
Railway. Amortization will be effected 
by the Land Company’s rent payments 
for use of the railway and the Puerto 
Armuelles Dock. 


Kobe Building New 
Oil Storage Facilities 


The construction of 10 petroleum stor- 
age tanks in the Kobe port area, with 
an aggregate storage capacity of 38,400 
metric tons (one 20,000-ton tank, one 
15,000-ton tank, one 2,000-ton tank, and 
seven 200-ton tanks), has been started 
by the Idemitsu Kosan K.K. The new 
tanks are of the floating-roof type. 

The company, whose head office is in 
Tokyo, is engaged in the export and 
import of petroleum products as well as 
in refining. Oil storage tank facilities 
with a capacity of 55,000 tons are pres- 
ently available along the coast adjoin- 
ing the eastern end of the port of Kobe. 
When construction of the new facilities 
is completed, toward the end of 1953, 
Kobe port will have in its immediate 
vicinity one of the largest oil storage 
facilities in Japan. 

The company, using Kobe as _ its 
principal base for imported petroleum 
products, hopes to be able to contribute 
toward the lowering of petroleum costs 
in the Kansai area, benefiting such con- 
suming industries as_ electric-power 
generation and steel manufacture, 


Philippines To Have TV 


Television soon will be tried out in 
the Philippines. Reports state that a 
station will be constructed and oper- 
ated by a firm in Manila, Bolinao Elec- 
tronics Corporation, owner of four radio 
stations. The station is expected to 
telecast on a commercial scale within 
a month or two. 


The permit to operate is embodied in 
Republic Act No. 511, “An Act Grant- 
ing the Bolinao Electronics Corporation 
a Temporary Permit to Construct, 
Maintain, and Operate Stations for In- 
ternational Telecommunication and Sta- 
tions for Television in the Philippines” 
passed by both houses of Congress on 
May 18, 1950, and approved on June 14, 
1950. 

Equipment for the station has been 
purchased and imported from the United 
States. The 3%-kw. transmitter will 
operate on a 60-66 megacycle band, and 
will have a range over: a radius of 50. 
miles. 

Construction of towers and other 
equipment necessary for setting up the 
telecasting station will be undertaken 
by an American engineering firm lo- 
cated in Manila. 








A newly developed radio set for life- 
boats that can be operated by a person 
without any radio experience automati- 
cally transmits the distress signal and 
sends the call signals that actuate the 
automatic alarms on ships. The device 
is powered with a hand-cranked gen- 
erator and also can be powered from 
a battery. The new lifeboat radio meets 
the requirements of the Federal Com- 
munciations Commission, 
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Controls on International Trade 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Nigeria Relaxes Import of 
Goods From Japan 


The Government of Nigeria will au- 
thorize the importation of designated 
commodities from Japan during the 
current year, according to a notice to 
importers published in the Government 
Gazette on May 7. 


The classes of goods that» may be 
authorized importation provided the 
goods are shipped before December 31 
include the following: 

Fish, canned, bottled, etc.; certain 
colored cotton piece goods, that is, other 
than printed and piece-dyed; mosquito 
nets; fishing nets; artificial silk piece 
goods; artificial silk handkerchiefs not 
in the piece and not pocket handker- 
chiefs; buckets, pails, and basins of iron 
and steel; corrugated iron sheets; mis- 
cellaneous metal manufactures, such as 
rods, angles, shapes, sections, and nails; 
other kinds not specified; and holloware 
and earthenware. 


CHILE 


Modifies Plant Quarantine 


Potatoes and all other types of the 
genus Solanum, whether for seed or con- 
sumption, are now prohibited entry into 
Chile, by decree No. 277 published in 
the Official Gazetie of May 22. 

Exempted, however, are disease-re- 
sistant potatoes, not exceeding 5,000 
kilograms; new varieties, limited to 25 
kilograms; and potato seed imported, 
in each instance, by Government agri- 
cultural agencies for purposes of scien- 
tific study and supervised propagation. 

Importation of sunflower seed for in- 
dustrial use also is prohibited. However, 
a quantity up to 10 kilograms will be 
allowed entry under quarantine for ex- 
perimental purposes. The prohibition of 
sunflower seed imports is based upon 
fear that the rust Puccinia Helianthi 
may be introduced into the country.— 
Emb., Santiago. 

(Chile’s basic plant-quarantine law 
No. 9006 of September 8, 1948, was an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Dec. 27, 1948, p. 16.) 


INDIA 


Extends Peanut, Oil Shipment 


The period allowed for shipment of 
India’s current season’s export quota of 
peanuts. and peanut oil has been ex- 
tended to December 31. 

This quota, amounting to 40,000 long 
tons in terms of peanut oil, was origi- 
nally released for shipment through 








_ June 30. The quota includes both pea- 


nuts and peanut oils, on the basis of 
the conversion formula 2% tons of pea- 
nuts equal 1 ton of oil, 


June 22, 1953 


PERU 
Signs Trade Pact With Spain 


A trade agreement was signed be- 
tween Peru and Spain in Lima on May 
24. Supplementing the Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship signed by the two coun- 
tries in 1879 the new pact reaffirms in 
somewhat greater detail the mutual ex- 
tension of most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in customs matters, foreign trade, 
payments, transfer of funds, and ship- 
ping. 

Exceptions to the most-favored-na- 
tion treatment under the new agree- 
ment are that either country is ex- 
empted from giving the other the same 
concessions it extends to its contiguous 
territories and its customs unions and 
that Spain is exempted from extending to 
Peru the concessions it grants to the 
Canary Islands, Portugal, and all Span- 
ish territories. ~ 


The agreement became effective “on 
the date signed and is subject to ratifi- 
cation by both contracting parties. The 
duration of the agreement is indefinite; 
it may be terminated by either con- 
tracting party upon 180 days’ advance 
notice to the other party. 








World Trade Leads 
(Continued from Page 13) 


observing methods of marketing_ cor- 
rugated cardboard containers. Sched- 
uled to arrive June 8, via New York, 
for a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Samuel M. Langston Co., 1921 S. 
6th St., Camden 4, N. J. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
and San Francisco. 


Japan—Hidehiko Taguchi; represent- 
ing Canon Camera Co., Inc. (manu- 
facturer of optical goods), 312 Shimo- 
maruko-cho, Ohta-ku, Tokyo, is inter- 
ested in visiting plants manufacturing 
optical goods and optical machinery. 
Also, firm requests technical informa- 
tion on recent developments in the 
field of optical machinery with a view 
toward the purchase of such machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive approximately July 
5, via New York, for a visit of 25 days. 
U. S. address: c/o Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Dayton (Ohio), Salt Lake City, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Nicaragua—Cruz Vega Arce, repre- 
senting Cruz Vega Arce & Cia., Ltda. 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler), Apar- 
tado 277, Managua, is interested in con- 
struction material, electrical appliances 


and accessories, kitchen utensils, kero-. 


sene and diesel-oil stoves, and silk and 
cotton goods. Also, firm requests techni- 
cal information on electrical appliances, 
accessories, and fixtures. Scheduled to 
arrive June 8, via New Orleans, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 


Consulate General of Nicaragua, Pan 
American Building, New Orleans, 
La.; RKO Building, New York, N. Y.; 
or 82 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. Itinerary: New Orleans, Houston, 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
_AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision recently has published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field ices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Deal- 
ers, Manufacturers, and Exporters— 
Canada. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Pakistan. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Nicaragua, 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Importers and Dealers—Sweden. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Manufacturers—Venezuela. 

Metal Working Plants and Shops— 
United Kingdom. 

Motion Picture Industry—Mexico, 

Musical Instrument Importers and 
Dealers—Argentina. 

Textile Industry—Cuba. 





Ecuadoran Trade Moves 
(Continued from Page 7) 

daily charging capacity. The refinery is 
on the Santa Elena Peninsula. A con- 
cession to explore this peninsula was 
granted in March, and two more appli- 
cations for concessions are pending de- 
cision in the Department of Mining and 
Petroleum of the Ministry of Economy. 

Following the sudden decline in the 
world sulfur market during the latter 
part of 1952 and early 1953, sulfur min- 
ing at Tixan was suspended because of 
reported inability to find markets. 

A conference to discuss fishery rela- 
tions between Ecuador and the United 
States was held at Quito in late March 
and early April. 

A new rayon weaving plant is to be 
installed near Quito this year. La Vic- 
toria textile mill, which had been in 
serious financial difficulties for many 
months because of antiquated produc- 
tion equipment and methods, was liqui- 
dated at the end of the first quarter. 

The IPECA cellulose plant was com- 
pleting installation of its machinery at 
the end of the quarter and hoped to 
begin production in July. It was also 
seeking to interest U. S. investors in its 
plans to establish a papermaking plant 
to utilize the cellulose. 

A new 2500-kw. hydroelectric gen- 
erating unit was inaugurated in Quito 
in February, 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NOTE: Averages are based on selling rates, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the following exceptions: The 
peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the 
dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a dollar. 






































Average rate Latest available quotations 
ntr nit T of exchange : 
nts ps. J waitin . 1950 1951 1953 Ae eo go | s. Date 
(annual) (annual) Jan, Rate currency 1953 
a ae ans cncistn ete I ornare scescessivencocecscsneneeed 17.50 7.50 : 7.50 7.50 $0.1333 Apr. 30 
Preferential..................0.0..s.. 15.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 -2000 Do. 
Wree Market........................ 114.04 14.21 13.98 13.98 .0715 Do. 
Bolivia...........| Boliviano...... I Bist a:. di ndendensepemeatiiin 2 60.60 60.60 60.60 3 190.00 .0053 May 15 
Eres 275 * 101.00 101.00 101.00 eel, BE eo" 
a I NRIIES 2 FF nasiion 5 130.00 130.00 *° Se A a te TE ssdencaledle 
Ey Se 2 ee ne TPE 5 190.00 190.00 per eee. eee eae Bo ee 
he ee a ee 161.50 * 192.00 *385.00 620.00 .0016 May 15 
Brazil.............| Cruzeiro........ Re Sie 18.72 18.72 18.72 18.72 .0534 May 21 
F gh Sattettae PR SIE itn 45.40 .0220 Do 
oo SS ee EOS Ee ae 31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 .0322 Apr. 30 
Banking market... 43.10 43.10 43.10 43.10 .0232 Do 
Provisional commercial. 60.10 60.10 60.10 60.10 .0166 Do 
Special commercial........... § 50.10 50.10 50.10 50.10 .0200 Do 
Free market (curb)........... 91.04 86.14 129.79 160.00 .0063 Do 
Free market (bank)......... 4 113.08 110.20 -0091 Do 
Colombia.......| Peso................. Bank of Republic ”.......... Pe ee eee a eat arse. Se pee 
ET Ti dhicrsocchentengs eS 6 2.51 2.51 2.51 3984 May 30 
Costa Rica...| Colon.............. I «os ocesccbree BErceencvevers 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 .1764 Do 
Uncontrolled......... at 8.77 7.70 6.65 6.65 -1504 Do 
Ecuador......... SUcre........0000:-- Central Bank (Official)... #” 13.50 15.15 15.15 15.15 .0660 Apr. 30 
RES © ee ae 18.36 17.82 17.43 17.40 -0575 Do 
Honduras...... Lempira........ EE 11 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 4950 May 30 
OS ee ee ae See 8.65 8.65 8.65 8.65 .1156 Do 
Nicaragua.... Cordoba neal Official........... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 -2000 Apr. 30 
te ain 2 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 .1429 Do 
Sitio A RR Pe 6.92 7.03 *7.35 7.65 .1307 Do 
Paraguay...... EN diecesell MIOEOUOIIE <a cccovccesencecscscocsinnciestell ~univiaseted eindiliaee = 15.00 15.00 -0667 Do 
ARE a oS ituibcaad 14 28.98 58.00 56.00 .0179 Do 
PePrul.....ccccccceee--| SOL........cccereee--| Exchange certificate Masia 14.85 15.08 15.62 16.47 .0606 Do 
es Be ae pe 15.54 15.23 15.68 16.98 .0589 Do 
eee ee | Sane an eee 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 .4000 May 30 
Uruguay........ a 0 SS ee. 2 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 -5263 Do 
Commercial free................ 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 -4082 Do 
Uncontrolled-nontrade..... 241 2.24 2.77 2.97 -3367 Do 
Venezuela.....| Bolivar............ Controlled... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 -2985 Do. 
RES 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 -2985 Do. 




















t September-December. Rate established 
August 28, 1950. 


2 April-December. Rate established April 
8, 1950. 


* Recent changes in exchange rate system 
nullify antes on Bolivia carried in Foreign 
Commerce eekly, September 15, 1952. Ef- 
fective May 14, 1953, the par value of the 
boliviano was changed from 60 to 190 boli- 
vianos per US$1, and all former multiple 
currency practices were eliminated. New 
official rate of 190 bolivianos applies to all 
trade transactions (however, ad valorem 
taxes of 50 and 100 percent will be levied 
on less-essential and nonessential imports, 
respectively, resulting in additional effective 
rates), to registered capital, government 
payments, and designated invisibles. The 


fluctuating free rate applies to nonregistered 
capital and some invisibles. 

* March-December. Rate established Feb- 
ruary 25, 1950. 


5 December only. Special rates, first de- 
veloped as implicit rates in barter trans- 
actions or in permitted transactions financed 
with ‘‘own exchange,’’ given official recog- 
nition toward the close of 1951. 

*Average based on month-end quota- 
tions’ during 1951. 

"New legal free exchange market effec- 
tive February 21, 1953. 


* August-December. Rate established July 
25, 1950. 

*See explanatory notes, Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, September 15, 1952. Bank of 


Republic selling rate abolished and new 
basic rate established March 20, 1951. 


” January-November. New rate (15.15) 
established December 1, 1950. 


July-December. Selling rate in effect 
throughout country since July 1, 1950. 


% November-December. Rate established 
November 9, 1950. 


3 New exchange rate structure established 
August 1, 1952. See explanatory notes. 


™ March-December average based on 
month-end quotations. 


* Bolivian curb rate as of January 16, 1953; 
Nicaraguan curb rate as of end of January. 


(For explanation of rates, see notes in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 15, 1952.) 





Trade and Investment 


(Continued from Page 16) 


and proposes to publish the results of 
this study in the near future. 


The issues relating to our position 
in foreign trade and private investment 
abroad have generated serious conflicts 
represented by the interests of individ- 
ual industries and certain segments of 
our labor force. The debate of such 
issues is altogether desirabie, for only 
after all aspects are deliberated and 


30 


carefully weighed should decisions be 
made that fit—all things considered— 
our best national interests. 


On May 1, President Eisenhower in 
a message to Congress recommended 
the establishment of a commission to 
conduct an extensive reexamination of 
our foreign economic policy. In. this 
message the President declared: 

“The achievement of a strong and 
self-supporting economic system in the 
free world, capable of providing ade- 
quate defense against aggression and of 


achieving rising standards of living, 
must be a cooperative effort. Through 
increasing two-way international trade 
and stimulating in every practical way 
the flow of private investment abroad 
we can strengthen the free world, in- 
cluding ourselves, in natural and healthy 
ways. By so doing, we can lessen and 
ultimately eliminate the heavy burden 


of foreign aid which we now bear. Both 5 


we and our friends abroad earnestly 
desire to see regular trade and invest- 
ment replace grant assistance.” 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 








Multilateral Currency 
Transactions Allowed 


Certain banks in eight Western 
European countries—United Kingdom, 
France, Switzerland, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Belgium-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union, Netherlands, Sweden, and 
Denmark—have been authorized to en- 
gage in multilateral currency transac- 
tions, effective May 18, according to the 
financial press. 

Henceforth, a bank in any of these 
countries may deal in any of the other 
countries’ currencies with banks in any 
other participating country, within the 
range of 1 percent above or below 
parity. Previously, these banks were 
restricted to currency deals on a strictly 
bilateral basis. 

The multilateral dealings now per- 
mitted are confined to spot transactions, 
but the possibility of extending them to 
forward traffsactions at a later date is 
understood to be under consideration. 

The introduction of multilateral cur- 
rency transactions in countries that are 
members of the European Payments 
Union is expected to reduce the size of 
their monthly bilateral positions and 
thus take over a part of intra-European 
clearing settlements effected monthly 
by EPU with all member countries on 
a multilateral basis. 


Tax Status of Colon 
Firms Now Claritied 


An attempt is being made to clarify 
the tax status of business firms estab- 
lished in the city of Colon under the 
Colon Free Trade Zone Law. The ex- 
tent to which these firms might be 
taxed by either the national or munici- 
pal governments has not been clear. 

The new manager of the Colon Free 
Trade Zone has stated that these firms 
will not be subject during the period 
of their contracts—20 years in most 
cases—to any new or higher taxes than 
those to which they were subject when 
their contracts were signed. He stated 
that such firms would pay their Pana- 
manian income taxes at the old level 
rather than 3. the new higher rates 
provided by » No. 2 of January 1953. 

He also . 4. to arrange with the 
Colon municipal authorities exemption 
from municipal taxes for the duration 
of these contracts. (See Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Jan. 7, 1952, p. 3.) 

Panama income tax rates are~shown 
in the revised circular, “Establishing a 
Business in Panama,” Business Informa- 
tion Service, World Trade Series No. 
378, April 1953, obtainable at Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices or the 
Sales and Distribution Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 


June 22, 1953 





U. S. Claimants Under Swiss-German 
Agreement Must File by June 29 


U. S. claimants under article 7 of the 
Swiss-German Agreement, which be- 
came effective March 20, 1953, must 
file their claims by June 29, unless they 
have been notified otherwise personally 
by the Swiss Compensation Office. 

Article 7 of the Swiss-German Agree- 
ment provides that the Swiss Compensa- 
tion Office, an agency of the Swiss 
Government, is required to “despatch 
requests in an appropriate manner to 
all owners of property in Switzerland 
asking them to apply, personally or 
through agents, within 2 months from 
publication of such requests for the 
unblocking of their property according 
to Article 5.” 

Under article 5 of the Swiss-German 
Agreement protection is afforded to per- 
sons having interests in German assets 
in Switzerland, in general, as follows: 

@ Persons having assets of a total 
value of less than 10,000 Swiss francs. 

@ Persons who on February 16, 1945, 
were dual United States-German na- 





Persons Leaving India To 


Produce Tax Certificates 


Persons leaving India are now required 
to produce certificates of income tax 
clearance or exemption under the 
terms of recently enacted legislation. 
Under the legislation, steamship and 
airline companies are #esponsible for 
assuring that all passengers except 
those specifically exempted possess one 
of the required certificates. 

Certificates are available from offi- 
cers designated as income tax officers 
(Foreign Section) working at Bombay, 
Delhi, Calcutta, and Madras. Any per- 
son wishing to obtain a _ clearance 
certificate should surrender to one of 
the designated officers an authorization 
form obtained from the income tax offi- 
cer who last assessed him; or if the 
person has not been assessed, he should 
apply directly to the income-tax officer 
(Foreign Section). 

Specifically exempted from the provi- 
sions of this law are the following 
classes of persons: 

@ Those below the age of 18 years. 

@ Passengers in transit through India 
who have spent not more than 90 days 
in India. 

@ Employees of the Central State 
governments (of India) and _ local 
authorities. 

@ Diplomatic and United Nations 
personnel. j 

® Officials and representatives of 
foreign governments visiting India on 
official business. 

Exemption certificates will be issued 
freely to persons domiciled in India 
unless there is a reasonable apprehen- 
sion that they may not return to India. 





tionals, provided that the United States 
supports their claim. 

@ Persons deprived of life or sub- 
stantially of liberty or of full citizenship 
rights under Nazi discriminatory laws. 

@ Persons who can prove by certain 
certified statements that their property 
in Switzerland was returned to them 
pursuant to the laws in Germany on 
restitution. 

@ Non-German persons having a 25- 
percent or more interest in firms organ- 
ized under German law, which firms 
have assets in Switzerland. 

@ Non-German beneficiaries of a fam- 
ily foundation. 


Firm Obtains Guaranty 
On Italian Investment 


The Otis Elevator Co. of New York 
has obtained a U. S. Government guar- 
anty of currency convertibility covering 
a $112,500 investment in an elevator 
manufacturing firm in Italy. 

The 8-year guaranty, issued by the 
Mutual Security Agency under its in- 
vestment guaranty program, insures 
Otis Elevator of being able to convert 
receipts from the investment up to 
$192,500. 

If Otis Elevator in the future should 
be unable to convert the Italian cur- 
rency receipts from the investment in- 
to dollars, as is possible under Italian 
laws and regulations, the American firm 
could invoke the guaranty and the U. S. 
Government would provide dollars in 
exchange for the Italian lire. 

The Italian elevator firm Stigler-Otis, 
S. A. I. was formed in 1946, when Otis 





merged its Italian interests with those 


of the Societa Italiana per le Strade 
Ferrate Meridionali, an Italian invest- 
ment company which had a controlling 
interest in an elevator manufacturing 
company in Milan. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Quota Imposed on Filbert Imports 


By a proclamation of June 10, the 
President set a limit of 4,500,000 pounds 
upon the total quantity of shelled fil- 
berts of foreign origin that may be im- 
ported for consumption or withdrawn 
from warehouse during the current crop 
year, ending September 30, 1953. 

In the proclamation, the President 
declared that the imposition of this 
quota limitation was shown to be nec- 
essary by the investigation of the Tariff 
Commission under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, in order 
that imported shelled filberts may not 
render or tend to render ineffective, or 
materially interfere with, the program 
undertaken by the Department of Agri- 
culture with respect to filberts. In ac- 
cordance with section 22, importations 
for the current crop year are being 
limited to 50 percent of the average 
annual imports during a representative 
past period, which for this purpose is 
declared to be the period from October 
1, 1949, through September 30, 1951. 


The U. S. filbert industry had ac- 
cumulated excessive inventories during 
the two previous marketing years, while 
a record filbert crop was harvested by 
growers last fall, according to the White 


House statement. Under provisions of 
the Filbert Marketing Agreement and 
Order, a substantial portion of the crop 
had to be shelled. As a result, U.S. 
production of filbert kernels during the 
1952-53 season reached an all-time high 
of 3,300,000 pounds. This production has 
been in competition with lower-priced 
imports, resulting in a return to U. S. 
filbert growers of only 55 percent of 
parity for the 1952 crop. The President 
felt, therefore, that the quota restriction 
was necessary to fulfill the objectives 
of the Filbert Marketing Agreement 
and Order under section 22. 

The Tariff Commission is to continue 
its studies of the filbert marketing 
situation and to report its findings from 
time to time to the President. 





Duty on Silk Scarves 
To Be Studied Again 


The President has “declined to ac- 
cept the recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission for an increase in the duty 
on screen-printed silk scarves and sent 
the case back to the Commission for 
further study,” the White House an- 
nounced on June 10. 

In its report of April 13, the Tariff 
Commission had recommended with- 
drawal of the reduced duty on this 
product of 32% percent established in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, and restoration of the original 
duty of 65 percent ad valorem, as nec- 
essary to prevent continuance of serious 
injury to the domestic industry. This 
followed an investigation under the 
“escape clause” provision of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
which had been instituted at the request 


of a group of domestic processors of 
screen-printed silk scarves. 

In a letter to the Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, the President stated 
that he had carefully reviewed the re- 
port of the Commission, but had doubts 
and questions concerning certain aspects 
of the manufacture and distribution of 
silk scarves on which he would like fur- 
ther information. Identical letters re- 
porting on his action were sent to the 
Chairmen of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and the Senate Finance 
Committee, advising them that he was 
remanding this case to the Tariff Com- 
mission for further study. 

In these letters, the President reiter- 
ated his belief that, until the proposed 
Commission to study U. S. foreign eco- 
nomic policy has concluded its study, 
he is “reluctant to modify the conces- 
sions granted in our trade agreements 
unless the evidence clearly demon- 
strates that such modifications are nec- 
essary.” 


/ 


Public Hearings Set 
On Imports of Oats 


By direction of the President dated 
June 6, 1953, the Tariff Commission has 
instituted an investigation and an- 
nounced public hearings on the import 
situation of oats, hulled or unhulled, 
and unhulled ground oats, under section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended, and Executive Order No, 
7233 of November 23, 1935. 


The purpose is to determine whether 
action is necessary to prevent material 
interference with the price support pro- 
gram undertaken by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with regard to oats, 
pursuant to sections 301 and 401 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, or to reduce 
substantially the amount of products 
processed in the United States from 
domestic oats. e 

Hearings will be held at 10 a.m. on 
July 7, in the Tariff Commission Build- 
ing at Seventh and E Streets, NW., 
Washington, D. C., and_ interested 
parties desiring to be heard should give 
advance notice to the Secretary of the 
Commission. 

Copies of the rules governing investi- 
gations under section 22 may be ob- 
tained from the Tariff Commission, 


Filing Dates Set for 
Copper Commodities 


The filing period for applications to 
export certain copper commodities in 
the third quarter of 1953 is June 15 
through July 15, the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade has announced. 


The dates apply to the following cop- 
per commodities: New and old copper 
scrap (Schedule B No. 641300), new and 
old copper-base alloy scrap (644000), 
and copper-base alloy ingot (644100), 
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